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EDITORIAL NOTICE... 


The Laster will be giad to cnusiaer any MSS., photographs, or sketches 
sul mitted to kim, but they should be accompanied with stamped addressed 
er.velopes for return tf unsuitable. In case of loss cr injury he cannot hold 
himself responsible for MSS., photographs, or sketches, and publicaticn in 
Countky LIFE can clone be taken as evidence of acceptance. Lhe name and 
adaress of the owner should be placed on the back of all pictures and AISS. 


{ 
ARE WE MANUFAC | 
TURING PAUPERS? 


OT long ago one of our contemporaries published a 
series of thoughtful and suggestive articles upon this 
subject, which is one of the greatest importance to 
every british citizen. The annual report of the Local 
Government Board goes far to support the con- 

tention impiied in our question which prefaces these remarks. 
A very great deal of it is occupied with the Poor Law administra- 
tion. The multiplication of paupers is enough to make the 
ordinary citizen stand aghast. The increase in London alone 
amounted to 5,000 during the year, and it followed an 
increase of 8,000. This multiplication of paupers seems to have 
begun in 1go1, and at the present moment London supports no 
fewer than 24,000. It is therefore of consequence to ask why 
these numbers are swelling. Mr. Lockwood, inspector for the 
metropolis, has given an answer. The workhouse, far from 
being the object of detestation it once was, seems now to 
be preferred as a residence by many of the poor. They 
find that there the sick and aged are more comfortably housed 
than they would be at their own homes, and other classes are 
equally well attended to, Mr, Lockwood adds that they are 
‘“‘catered for and encouraged by religious associations and 
charitable persons, who might almost be supposed to hold it a 
pious duty to ensure by creating a constant supply of destitution 
that the poor should be always with us.” Now there are few of 
us who would care to disregard the duty of all civilised com- 
munities to care for the worn, the feeble and the absolutely 
unfit. The wholesome sentiment that we are in a measure 
responsible for them is as sound as it is widespread. But at 
the same time there is very great danger that sentiment may 
degenerate into mere sentimentality. It is on the face of it 
undesirable that any large proportion of the working classes should 
be dependent on the State. It is undesirable that they should be 
taught to look forward to maintenance at the national expense as 
a desirable end to their lives. The quality of independence is one 
of the most valuable that can possibly be encouraged. Indeed, 
it is the very backbone of any and every class. In those parts 
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of the country where pauperism has not been on the increase, it 
is found that the habit of thrift has been greatly stimulated. 
One of those districts consists uf the East and West Ridings ot 
Yorkshire. Mr, Bagnall, the inspector there, says that “a thriit 
society fosters a habit of self-denial and foresight in making pro- 
vision in health for time of sickness and need, and enables a man 
to ensure for his wife and family a sum of money in the event o! 
his death by means of an assurance which he would otherwise 
tind it very difficult of achievement.” These are the two sides 
of the shield. In the capital of our country we have paupers so 
coddled that there is no longer any shame or reluctance on the 
part of a considerable section of the working classes to claim 
State support. On the other, we have in a distant part of the 
country agencies at work by means of which any industrious 
honest-man, however poor he may be, is enabled to work out his 
own salvation. 

The Unemployed Workmen’s Act, although it has not been 
sufficiently long in operation for us to form a final judgment as 
to its merits, seems also to be in a fair way to become part of the 
machinery for manufacturing paupers. In many places it is 
operated with a disregard to the principles of economy out of 
which nothing but evil can come. For example, one council is 
reported to have paid £3,569 in wages in order to employ hand 
labour for the cleansing of the streets, whereas if they had 
employed horse-sweeping machines the cost would only have 
been £486. Obviously if this sort of thing were to be done on a 
very large scale it could result in nothing but disaster. But this 
is not the main weakness of the Act. It lies in the difficulty 
which has been discovered of discriminating between the genuine 
unemployed man, whom misfortune has driven out of work, and the 
mere loafer, who is only anxious to obtain a livelihood in the manner 
that will be least trouble to himself, There are the out of work and 
the work-shy, Obviousiy if both are to be treated in the same 
way the result will be a still further increase of those who are 
dependent upon the State for support. Here again the country 
is in danger of falling into sentimentality. Mr. John Burns, who 
knows the class from which he sprang as well as anybody living, 
has issued more than one warning against the loafers and idlers. 
It is very difficult to discriminate, and the only check that can 
be suggested is the stern one of making the conditions of relief so 
hard that they would net be accepted by those who could earn a 
living otherwise. The aim is to get at those who are 
really wretched, either {rom misfortune or disability of one 
kind or another, and to render the tasks set to the unemployed 
unattractive to those who are only work-shy. It has to be 
remembered that the increase in paupers has not taken place 
during a time of exceptional trade depression. At the moment, 
indeed, business is reported to be active in all its branches, and, 
whether we take the revenue returns or the export and import 
tables, we are driven to the conclusion that there must be a 
demand for workmen at the preseat moment. As far as London 
is concerned, the increase would seem to be due to a treatment 
that is too generous and indiscriminating. 

Away from London one of the most significant signs is the 
increase in the numbers of the common tramp. Many of the 
inspectors comment on this, and they express a hope that the 
recommendations of the Departmental Committee on vagrancy 
will very soon be brought into practical operation. It is difficult 
to account for the greater number of tramps. The majority of 
them profess to be in search of work, but careful observation has 
shown that they pass one way to-day and another way to-morrow, 
always with the same pretext on their lips. If they are going 
North they are in search of work, and it they are coming South the 
same excuse serves for them. Butit is easily seen that the identical 
faces appear again and again at the door. Perhaps the most cogent 
reason that can be adduced for their existence lies in the 
cheapness of food. In hard times when bread was very dear the 
man who went on tramp had to face an ordeal of hunger. His 
begging could not possibly yield him much, and there were long 
distances where he only passed cottages whose inmates had 
great difficulty in finding sufficient food for themselves. But now 
the villager must be very poor indeed who cannot give a chunk 
of bread to a wayfayer, while on the most lonely road people ar 
to be met who are ready enough to bestow a few pence on 
anyone who makes out a plausible tale. 


Our Portrait [llustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Mary, Katharin 
4 and Veronica, the daughters of Mrs, Nevile Gwynne, an: 
grand-daughters of Mr. Gwynne of Folkington, Sussex. Mrs. 
Nevile Gwynne is a daughter of the late Admiral Charles Wak 
and niece of Lord St. Levan, who recently celebrated his golde 
wedding. 


*,* It ts particularly requested that no permissions to photograp 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country LiFe be grante: 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper 
When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindnes 
of readers if they would forward the correspondence at once to him. 
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ING EDWARD VII. has, during the comparatively 
short period which he has been on the throne, 
won such golden opinions from all sorts of people 
that anything in the nature of an accident to him 
is bound to cause a considerable amount of appre- 

hension and excitement. Luckily, the accident that happened 
to his motor on Tuesday was not so serious as it might have been. 
The King was crossing London from Buckingham Palace to 
Newmarket, and while crossing the open space at Hyde Park 
Corner the car ran into an elderly man who was about to cross 
the road. The sufferer was at once taken to the hospital, when it 
was found that little was the matter with him beyond shock and 
a few slight bruises. At the time the car was proceeding at a 
most moderate pace, and the accident seemed to have been 
entirely the fault of the pedestrian. 

A shadow was cast over the reassembling of Parliament on 
Tuesday by the death of Colonel Saunderson, which took place 
on Sunday. Colonel Saunderson held a unique place in the House 
of Commons. Although at once the most witty and the severest 
critic of the Nationalists, he continued to be popular with 
them. Indeed, when the idea of having a Parliament at College 
Green seemed to enthusiasts to have come within the range of 
practical politics, a prominent Nationalist proposed that he should 
be the first chairman. This was a tribute to the sincerity and 
fair-mindedness that distinguished his controversial methods just 
as they characterised his private life. Those against whom his 
severest strictures were directed always knew that it was the 
cause and not the man that had aroused his wrath. Mr. Balfour 
paid a well-deserved tribute to his memory in his speech at 
Manchester on Monday night. He alluded ‘to his undaunted 
courage, his never-failing good humour, his sharp tongue, great 
eloquence and great power, but pointed out that in the midst of 
his fighting he was always recognised as a true friend of Ireland. 
Colonel Saunderson came from a family of politicians, and no 
doubt inherited both his wit and his instinct. 


It seems likely that the Autumn Session of Parliament, which 
opened on Tuesday, will be one of considerable interest to those 
who are connected with the land. The very controversial 
Education Act will be the chief measure, but Lord Carrington 
has declared that a determined effort will be made to pass the 
Land Tenure Bill, concerning which there is a clear and absolute 
division of opinion. Nobody seems to know for certain what is 
going to be done about small holdings. Lord Onslow, who was 
chairman of the Departmental Committee appointed to enquire 
into the matter, has told us that the draft of his report is ready. 
On the other hand, the Ministerialists say that the Bill also exists 
in outline; that is where the hitch comes in. Lord Onslow 
naturally enough regards it as a revival of “ Jedburgh justice,” the 
essence of which was to hang the man first and try him after- 
wards. In similar wise it is asserted that a Small Holdings Bill 
has been drawn up before the report of the Committee appointed 
to consider the matter has been issued, although it would seem to 
be the normal way of proceeding to read the evidence that has 
been collected first and to legislate afterwards. 


Is the Senior Wrangler to go, like the Senior Classic? His 
fate is hanging in the balance at the moment of writing, while 
the Senate of Cambridge University is deliberating on the 
scheme for the reform of the Mathematical Tripos put forward by 
the Special Board of Mathematics. Opinion is hotly divided. 
The fact is that the study of mathematics has so greatly widened 
and changed during the past few years, owing to the numerous 
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advances made in practical science, that it is impossible for any 
man in his three years’ course to learn enough pure mathematics 
to satisfy the examiners and enough applied mathematics to 
be a sound man of science. Some reform is necessary, and if 
the proposals of the reformers are adopted, and the Tripos is 
further subdivided into classes, it will be impossible to arrange 
the examinees in order of merit, and there will be no more 
Senior Wranglers or Wooden Spoons. Supposing the change to 
take place, we cannot but think that the loss of the chance of 
winning fame as Senior Wrangler may make mathematicians 
less keen to go to Cambridge. The school will lose a certain 
amount of prestige, whatever it may gain in practical utility. 


The recent action taken by some County Councils in removing 
the black-headed gull from the protected list,and the narrow escape 
which the lesser tern has had from similar proscription, suggest that 
our bird protection may possibly be dictated by sentiment at the 
cost of interests that deserve consideration. In protecting harmful 
birds, in short, it is possible to be generous to the birds without being 
just to the farmers or fishermen affected by their depredations. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell has stated, probably with accuracy, that the 
bird census of Great Britain would, if it could be taken, show a 
denser population to the square mile than in any other European 
country. On parchment we do not appear to do much for the 
birds, since, like France, we protect them only during five months 
of the twelve. The only lands in which they look like faring 
worse are Turkey and Italy, in which they are not protected at 
all, and Holland, in which “sportsmen on their own land” can 
shoot them all the year round, like ground game in this country. 

But Germany and Luxembourg protect them for seven months 
and Spain for six. In Denmark and Bohemia they are nominally 
protected for seven and a-half, in spite of which the latter country 
continues to supply our markets with song-birds for caging pur- 
poses; the Tyrol protects them for nine and a-half, and the 
same immense proportion of the year is set aside in Belgium 
and Switzerland for the immunity of certain birds docketed 
as “beneficial to agriculture.” In the letter, then, we do less 
for our wild birds than the majority of our neighbours. In 
the spirit we do a good deal more than the rest. In Italy 
swallows and other little birds suffer not only from the want 
of legal protection, but also because they are the objects of 
sport with men whose quarterings date from the medieval 
feuds of Guelf and Ghibelline, whereas in these islands none 
molests them, except schoolboys. Dante knew the lark and 
nightingale, but we have tramped over miles of the valley of the 
Arno without seeing one bird to every mile. 


IN AN ITALIAN GARDEN. 
Death walked through the garden and kissed the roses, 
Bade the birds be dumb and silenced the fountain — 
“Kiss me, too,” Love whispered, “that I may also 
Dream of the springtime.” 


So Death touched his lips till they laughed no longer, 
Touched his joyous eyes till their glad light faded; 
Then Death broke his lyre, and I.ove’s marble fingers 
Made no more music. 
ANGELA GORDON. 





One of the results of this year of sunshine and drought is the 
sad condition of many of the veteran trees throughout the country, 
particularly in the case of those on light sandy soils. The beech 
has suffered greatly,and in some instances heavy manuring has been 
resorted to with a view to arresting the decay of the trees. An 
interesting example of the complete success of manuring may be 
seen in the Royal Gardens, Kew. One tree has been treated in 
this way and is in full leaf, with the tints of autumn developing 
their full richness, the other, left to itself, is as bare as in mid- 
winter, and will probably die. Owners who value the fine trees 
on their estates will be wise to adopt the system that has been 
carried out at Kew for many years, that of wel! manuring over 
the surface roots. It is only by this means that gradual decay is 
arrested and full vigour restored. 





The question whether or no agriculture is reviving is con- 
tinually being raised, and many people at the present moment 
would be inclined to answer it with an affirmative. A report, for 
instance, comes from Cumberland that this year there are fewer 
farms to let than there have been for twenty years back. Those 
which have been vacated have been readily taken up, and all farms 
under a hundred acres have commanded an increased rent. 
Something of this is probably due to the character of the season, 
as the long, dry summer, though it injured the pastures, was on 
the whole favourable to mixed farming. But other causes are at 
work also. We know that every year that passes renders it more 
difficult to secure those bargains in land which not so long since 
were quite common, and the reasons are palpable. Grain has 
fluctuated in price, but it has not been for a long time so 
ridiculously low as it was about 1892. Wool and mutton have 
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been very profitable commodities, and if there has’ been a slight 
fall in the price of beef, it cannot be regarded as serious. Live- 
stock for exportation has been in great demand at remunerative 
prices. It would appear, therefore, on the whole, that agriculture 
at last is beginning to recover from the depression which 
disheartened those who pursued it. 

Cubs, hounds and horses are all likely to start the hunting 
season proper a little short of work. Many packs which had 
got early to work in August had to give up altogether for a week 
or two in September owing to the excessive hardness of the 
ground; but this drawback apart, the outlook for fox-hunting is 
a very cheery one. Fair, straightforward treatment of tenants, 
and consideration for those who desire their coverts to be left 
undisturbed until after the big shoot, have borne fruit, and 
we believe that every year, as the science of game pre- 
servation advances, it will be found that one litter here 
and there with its parents does not affect a shoot tu 
anything like the extent that incompetent keepers would 
have their masters believe, especially if plenty of rabbits are 
left. But to provide sport cubs must be brought up by the 
vixen ; it is she who takes them far afield on moonlight nights, 
and so imparts to them that knowledge of the country which 
will enable them to stand up before hounds in a six-mile point 
on a fair scenting day. 


We are not unacquainted with the sporting club in Great 
3ritain, but it is impossible that it should ever assume with us 
the dimensions it has attained in America. The greatest 
enterprise of the kind is that in which 100 American plutocrats 
have leased the lands of the New Brunswick Railway Company. 
A vast tract of land amounting to 700,000 acres is to be enclosed, 
a club-house is to be built, guides drilled, camps established, 
and other facilities provided for carrying on sport. If this scheme 
be carried out, it will be the greatest hunting-ground in the 
world, and the New York plutocrats may fill in their week-ends 
by hunting moose and caribou deer, or engaging in the pursuit 
of the black bear. 


It is to be hoped that Professor Osler will publish the 
Harveian Oration he delivered recently at the Royal College of 
Physicians. Professor Osler is generally recognised as one of 
the most thoughtful men of the day, as well as being in the 
fullest meaning of the word a learned physician. His theme 
was the development of truth, and he likened its growth to that 
of a living organism subject to the hazards incidental to all other 
forms of generation and gestation. His point was that the latest 
knowledge of to-day is linked to that of the earliest research by an 
easily perceived thread. He gave a few instances to illustrate his 
theme. Sir William Perkin and the chemists made Koch possible. 
It was Pasteur who discovered the conditions that enabled Lister 
to do his work, and so it is in every branch of human knowledge. 
A great truth gets itself born with difficulty. Few people are at 
first inclined to recognise it, because they are full of preconceived 
ideas. As Henry Sidgwick wittily put it into words that are 
said to have come to him in his sleep, “ We think so, because all 
other people think so,” or, because “ we do think so,” or, because 
“we were told so, and think we must think so,” or, because, 
“having thought so, we think we will think so.” 


At its birth the new thought has to struggle against all this, 
and history shows that there are times when people come to the 
conclusion that a subject has been thoroughly exhausted. In 
1867, for instance, when the Model Building Bye-laws were drawn 
up, those who were responsible for them evidently believed that 
the last word had been said upon drainage, hygiene and kindred 
subjects, yet investigation was then in its infancy. Professor 
Osler holds that one salutary result of the immense strides made 
of recent years has been to open our ears to new discovery. 
There is not so much force now as there once was in Locke's 
remark that “ Truth scarce ever yet carried it by vote anywhere at 
its first appearance.” Whoever brings forward what appears to 
be a new thought now, may depend upon having it tested at 
hundreds of intellectual centres scattered over the whole civilised 
world. 


The perplexing duties of those who are responsible for our 
historic buildings have been admirably set forth in a letter from 
the Dean of Exeter, who had been criticised in regard to the 
restoration work now in progress. Those of us who take most 
pleasure in the monuments of the past nevertheless recognise 
that if time were allowed to work its will upon them they could 
not endure. The Dean says that the duty of those who have 
charge of Exeter Cathedral is not to provide an interesting ruin, 
but to ‘leave behind us in its unaltered beauty at once a noble 
witness of the architecture of the past . . . . anda sanctuary 
for the service of our successors.” The charge brought against 
restorations is based not on the fact of their having been taken in 
hand. In matiy cases they are absolutely necessary to the 
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preservation of the building involved ; but they were done, particu- 
larly about the middle of last century, with an ignorance and a 
disregard of the first principles of fine building that cannot but 
vex the judicious to this day. It would be difficult to point to a 
single old church that has not been disfigured by over-restoration. 


In regard to rabbit-coursing, the Brentford magistrates have 
taken a course exactly in accordance with that suggested in 
these pages a few weeks ago. They declined to prosecute the 
offenders under an obsolete Act originally meant to preserve the 
sanctity of the Sunday, but, taking the view that rabbit-coursing 
is cruel and barbarous sport, they have taken steps to get a short 
Act. drafted for the purpose of putting an end to it. Rabbit- 
coursing is certainly as cruel as badger-drawing, bull-baiting, and 
cock - fighting, which are no longer permitted. If they had 
prosecuted under the Act of 1624 and succeeded in securing a 
conviction, the practical outcome would have been to legalise 
rabbit-coursing on six days of the week, and to make it open for 
anyone to proceed against those who play golf or any other game 
on Sunday. 


CUI BONO: 
What is Work 
From wage forbidden ? 
What is Day 
From which is hidden 
Tight ? 
What is Hope 
In worlds unbettered ? 
What is Patience 
Roughly fettered 
To despair ? 
What is Sleep 
By dreams forsaken? 
What is Life 
From which is taken 
Love ? 
ALEXANDRA VON HERDER. 


A new and interesting book has been issued by Mr. Lloyd 
George from the office of the Board of Trade. It deals with the 
relative parts played by the rival maritime nations in the shipping 
trade of the world. Many important conclusions are set forth. 
An elaborate table, for instance, gives the tonnage belonging to 
different nations entered and cleared at ports in the United 
Kingdom since 1840. The proportion of British tonnage to the 
whole is carefully shown. In 1840 the British percentage was 
68:8. It rose in 1890 to 72°7 per cent., and since then it has 
teen gradually decreasing. We still, however, own pretty 
nearly half of the total tonnage of the world, and we 
seem to have gained this eminence at the expense of the 
United States as far as trans-Atlantic carriage is concerned. 
The decline of American shipping began in 1860 and _ con- 
tinued until 1892, after which there was a slight increase. 
It is a very striking fact that, whereas the Lritish tonnage 
was 780,000 in 1854, it had increased to Over 12,000,000 in 
1895, while the tonnage of the United States, which was close 
on 2,020,000 in 1854, did not amount to 1,000,000 in 1905. The 
Americans, however, keep the coasting trade in their own hands, 
and this has more than doubled in forty years. In 1904 231 
steamers of over 4,000 tons flew the British flag and 225 the 
German flag. 


It is, no doubt, interesting to hear that a British sportsman 
has started a pack of beagles at Le Touquet, just across the 
Channel, to hunt hares all through the winter; and, also, that 
the Comte de Passage is bringing down his foxhounds to hunt in 
the Le Touquet woods. But the question which this announce- 
ment of hunting outre-mer suggests to us is, Why do we hear no 
mention of the wild boar? It is generally understood that the 
wild boar are plentiful in all the woodlands of that coast, almost 
from Boulogne southward; the hunt of the wild boar would 
make a strong appeal to the sporting instincts of the Briton. It 
is a sport which has in it an echo of the Middle Ages, although 
it is, of course, still pursued in many parts of France. It has 
also a certain flavour, perhaps not very real, but attractive non¢ 
the less, of danger associated with it. Altogether we are con- 
\inced that if the hunting of the wild boar could be followed within 
four or five hours from Charing Cross, as it might be on the opposite 
French Coast, the field of British sportsmen would be a large one. 

Our versatile Chancellor of the Exchequer discovered a new 
theme for discourse the other day at Dundee. It was the lady 
golfer. Mr. Asquith in a half-serious, half-jesting manner set ut 
the lady golfer as an example to be followed by the partisans o! 
female suffrage. The lady golfer did not get up a violent agita 
tion. She did not enter the meetings of men and scream at those 
who were speaking, but she purchased a few clubs, engaged < 
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professional to give her lessons, and then silently took her place 
on the links, where she found a ready welcome. Mr. Asquith 
spoke with great admiration of her perseverance. Tor his own 
experience appears to have been somewhat harsh. He calcu- 
Jated that he might have learnt two new languages during the 
time that he spent among the bushes and whins seeking for lost 
balls. Many people have, under similar circumstances, learned 
to use one with fresh emphasis. 


In the fierce heat and prolonged drought of the past summer 
in the South of England it was almost impossible to keep the 
early-ripening apples from the attacks of the birds. Many of 
them, but the tits especialiy, punched holes in the fruit with 
their bills, and ate it so greedily that in a couple of days a tree 
once loaded with fine apples would have scarcely a whole one 
left on it. In striking contrast to this, we now see the later 
apples left untouched ‘by the birds, and fully ripening on the 
trees, whereas the earlier fruit had to be picked before it was ripe 
:o save it from their attacks. There is no reason to doubt that 
ihe difference is due to the fact that the birds have now an 
abundance of water to drink, and of succulent food of many 
kinds, and the contrast between the present and the earlier 
ondition of the ripening apples may point a useful moral, to the 
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N our first article on Lord Amherst’s books we concerned 
ourselves chiefly with those which are of importance for the 
light which they throw on the history of printing and pictorial 
illustration. We have now, according to our promise, 
to describe 

briefly some of the 

ther sections of | 
the collection, ° 
from which, by -\t 
their owner’s kind- 
ness, we are again 
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effect that if we can contrive, in a dry summer, to give the birds 
a supply of water near the apple trees, we are likely to find them 
less disposed to pay their unwelcome attentions to the fruit. 


Commenting on the decreasing birth-rate, a correspondent of 
The Times directs attention to a class of advertisement which 
certainly discourages the production of large families. He gives 
specimens the like of which could be picked out of an issue of 
almost any morning paper. In onea gentleman recommending 
his coachman, among other reasons, gives ‘“‘ He has no family”; 
and this is a very common form of advertisement. We find 
that the man has learned that it is an attraction if he can 
advertise himself as having no family, or, as they sometimes put 
it, no encumbrances. Mr. Sidney Webb, who has taken a 
leading part in this controversy, used the phrase ‘‘crop of 
babies.” The fastidious might find something objectionalle in 
that, seeing that the language commonly used about lambs and 
root crops savours of coarseness when used in regard to little 
children, but the advertiser's phrase ‘‘ without encumbrance”’ 
has a still more objectionable significance. It means that the 
best class of servants, men who are usually steady and trust- 
worthy, are given a very direct and practical hint not to add to 
the population of the country. 


AMHERST LIBRARY. 


collection of travels in Palestine and of herbals both start with 
the earliest printed books devoted to these subjects. His English 
bindings begin with one in deerskin made at Haughmond Abbey 
in Shropshire, at the end of the twelfth century. Turning first 
to the Bibles, we 
may begin by 
noticing that one 
of Lord Amherst’s 
Wyclifite manu- 
scripts contains no 














ordinary text, but 





able to offer fac- 
similes. Among 
these subsidiary 
collections the 
most remarkable 
are those illustrat- 
ing the history of 
the English Bible 
and B ook of Com- 
mon Prayer, and 
the literature of 
the Reformation, 
a fine series of 
books relating to 
travels in Pales- 
tine, an equally 
fine series of 
herbals and books 
about gardening, 
and some choice 
examples of book- 
binding, both 
foreign and Eng- 
lish. The feature 
which all these 
sections of Lord 
Amherst’s library 
possess In common 
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a unique Scottish 





version of the 
second recension, 
made early in the 
sixteenth century 
by Murdoch Nis- 
bet, the progeni- 
tor of a pious 
Covenanting 
family, in’ whose 
possession the 
manuscript re- 
mained till it was 
sold to Sir Alexan- 
der Boswell in 
1745. At Auchin- 
leck, the seat of 
the Boswell 
family, it remained 
till 1893, when it 
was purchased by 
Lord Amherst. It 
thus possesses a 
pedigree curiously 
simple for a book 
nearly 400 years 
old. With his 








is that they all go 
back as near as 


usual generosity 
Lord Amherst, 








possible to the 
beginning. His 


very soon after its 
acquisition, gave 
leave for it to be 





array of English 
Bibles starts with 





printed, and it was 





brought out by 





manuscripts of 
both the four- 


the Scottish Text 
Society in Igol. 








teenth century 
versions which 


When we _ pass 
from. manuscripts 





pass under the 
name ot Wyclif. 
His — illustrations 
of the history of 
the Prayer Book 
begin with a 
splendid Gradual 
of the thirteenth 
century, from 
which we here 
show a page con- = 
taining a fine 
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CENTURY GRADUAL 


to p¥inted editions 
wé-are confronted 
with a series of 
English Bibles, 
probably unri- 
vatied by any other 
private collection, 
beginning ‘with a 
very fine copy of 
the first complete 
edition, that 








“faithfully and, 
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out of Douche and Latyn into Englishe,” by Miles Cover- 
dale, and printed abroad in 1535, almost certainly at Zurich. 
This is rare in any state, and extraordinarily rare in fine condition. 
It is accompanied, as we have noted, by most of the other 
important editions of the sixteenth century, including Queen 
Elizabeth’s own copy of the Bishops’ version cf 1568, from which 
the title-page is here shown. With these complete Bibles go 
some of the editions of Tyndale’s New Testament, and an 
unusually fine copy of his version of the Pentateuch, printed by 
“Hans Luft at Malborow in the lande of Hesse,” and finished 
on January 17th, 1530, @.¢., 1531, according to our date for 
beginning the year. Hans Luft was Luther’s printer, and was 
generally kept hard at work at Wittenberg, and it has been 
contended that the imprint was intentionally misleading -to 
prevent such a raid as had been made on Tyndale’s New Testa- 
ment at Cologne a few years earlier. Other books, however, 
have been discovered with similar imprints, and the«latest view 
is that Hans Luft really had a press at ‘ Malborow,” 1.e., 
Marburg, at this date, though his main business was at Witten- 
berg. While all these Tyndale and Coverdale versions are 
extraordinarily rare (partly from confiscations, but much more 











ZITLE-PAGE OF THE “GREAT HERBAL,” 1526 


other authorities a treatise on the virtue of herbs,‘and in order to 
include herbs not found in Germany he travelled, taking with him 
a skilled painter, through Italy, Greece and other countries, to the 
Holy Land, and thence to Arabia, Babylonia and Egypt. From the 
text we learn that the physician’s name was Johann von Cube, 
who has been identified with Dr. Johann Wonnecke of Cube, 
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ZITLE-PAGE OF QUEEN ELIZABETH’S COPY OF THE 
BISHOPS’ BIbLE, 1568 


orm 

owing to the eagerness with which they were read), two of Lord 4 

Amherst’s copies possess the distinction of being printed on 4 
yellow paper. They are not, however, unique in this, as both 

‘ 


yellow and green papers appear to have been used in printing 
these books, with what object is not very clear. There may 
have been some idea that these colours were less trying to the 
eyes than white. Green paper was used again towards the end 
of tne eighteenth century in France, but book-lovers have never 
taken kindly to it. 

A long series of works on gardening and plants begins with 
the “ Herbarius,” or “ Aggregator practicus de Simplicibus,” 
printed by Peter Schoetfer at Mainz in 1484. This, according 
to Dr. J. F. Payne, the best authority on fifteenth century 
herbals, “‘ treats of cheap and homely remedies for the use of the 
poor, such as could be found in wood and meadow.” It had 
probably been written at least 100 years before it was printed, 
as it quotes only one author as late as the fourteenth century. 
It was quickly succeeded by a much more up-to-date work, the 
‘‘German Herbal” (‘‘ Herbarius zu teutsch”’) printed by Schoeffer 
in 1485. The preface tells us that the originator of this book caused 
a master, learned in medicine, to compile from Galen, Avicennaand 7I7LE-PAGE OF THE ““NIEWE HERBALL,” 1578. 
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town physician of Frankfort about the time the book appeared. 
Lord Amherst possesses a new version of this work, published 
alsoat Mainz by Johann Meydenbach in 1491, under the title ‘‘ The 
Garden of Health” (** Hortus Sanitatis, Gart der Gesuntheit”’), 
-hich in Cabe’s work is only used in the author’s preface. 
\leydenbach’s edition travels far beyond the limit of an ordinary 
herbal, since it includes treatises on animals, birds and fishes, 
nd on stones and minerals. 
Turning to English works on the subject, we find that Lord 
\mherst possesses what appears to be the first dated English 
tion of the ‘Great Herbal,” that “‘Imprented at London in 
“uthwarke by me Peter Treueris dwellynge in the sygne of the 
\. dows (t.e., the Wild Men) in the yere of our lord God MDXXVI. 
t. XXVII. day of July.” It is true that Ames described an 
e tion bearing date 
| ne 20th, 1516, but ; eR PE Dr re 
a Treveris only began palit 
t. print in 1522 there 
is clearly some mis- 
t..e, and the 1526 
e ition, from which we 
r oroduce the title- 
:e, appears to be the 
e.iliest that bears a 
( The ‘Great 
fi -rbal’”’ was so called 
ne: to distinguish it 
frm a little treatise 
f ye vertues and pro- 
,;ytes of herbes,” 
which bad been printed 
by Banckes the year 
pefore, but because it 
was ‘‘translated 
out the Frensshe” 2.¢., 
fom ‘Le Grand 
Herbier,” which under J 
its earlier title of |W : ’ 


— = 


French form of Herbo- 
larium) was in its ¢ 4h aR . 
turn a translation from 
Schoeffer’s ‘** Herba- 
rius” of 1485. The 
English version was at 
least twice reprinted 
within three years of 
its appearance, also in 
1539, and again in 
1561, despite the fact 
that Turner’s ‘“ Her- 
bal” had appeared in 
the meanwhile. The 
first edition of this was 
published in 1551 by 
Stepben Mierdman, a 
refugee from Antwerp; 
the second and third 
were actually printed 
abroad at Cologne. It 
was at Antwerp, again, 
that the “* Niewe Her- 
ball” was printed in 
1578, “by me Henrv 
Loe _ Bookeprinter,”’ 
though on its title- 
page, here reproduced 
from Lord Ambherst’s 
copy, it bears the 
name and address of 
‘‘Gerard Dewes, 
dwelling in Pawles 
Churchyarde at the 
signe of the Swanne.” 
The “ Niewe Herball ” 
was translated 
from ‘the Doutcke or 
Almaigne’”” of Rembert Dodoens, whose portrait it contains. 
Dovoens was also the ultimate source of the information in a 
much more famous book, ‘* The Herball or Generall Hestorie of 
Plantes gathered by John Gerarde of London, Master in Chy- 
tur verie.” Gerard, however, rearranged and supplemented his 
maierials and also employed an English printer. The book was 
decicated to Lord Burghley, of whose gardens in the Strand and 
in llertfordshire Gerard was superintendent. The fine engraved 
tit'-page is seldoin found in so good condition as that in Lord 
Amberst’s copy here reproduced. When the book was reprinted 
in |633, ** very much enlarged and amended by Thomas Johnson,” 
anew title-page by John Payne took the place of the one here 
shown. 
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The last of Lord Amherst’s gardening books which we need 
mention is his copy of Parkinson’s ‘* Paradisus Terrestris” (the 
first three words of the title, ‘‘ Paradisi in Sole,” are a punning 
translation of Parkinson), a work which has lately been brought 
into notice by the excellent fac-simile of it published by Messrs. 
Methuen. The original was “ printed by Humfrey Lownes and 
Robert Young at the signe of the Starre in Bread Street Hill, 
162g.” It was enriched with nearly 1,000 illustrations, and 
dedicated to Queen Henrietta Maria. Like Gerard, Parkinson 
lived in London, his own garden, ‘ well stored with rarities,” 
being in Long Acre. His book is much more original than its 
predecessors, and he had the seventeenth century gift for hitting 
on appetising chapter headings, such as *“* The Nature and 
Names of Divers Outlandish Flowers, that for their Pride, 
Beauty and Earliness 
are to be Planted in 
Gardens of Pleasure 
and Delight.”’ 

Lord Ambherst’s 
early books of travels, 
especially those relat- 
ing to the Holy Land, 
are hardly less interest- 
ing than his gardening 
books and herbals. 
These also begin with 
the earliest book of 
the kind printed, the 
‘*Perevrinatio.§ in 
Terram Sanctam” of 
Bernard ven Breiden- 
bach, printed at Mainz 
in 1486 under the 
superintendence of 
Erhard Reuwich, but 
probably by Schoeffer, 
; Keuwich being the 
ee 3 ‘hd \ artist whom Breiden- 
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} 
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Cena SAI LAS eg” bach had taken with 


him on his pilgrimage, 
just as the originator 
ot the German 
‘* Herbarius,” printed, 
also by Schoeffer, the 
oe = : ; year before, had taken 

; * an artist with him to 
make drawings — of 
plants. Reuwich, to 
our thinking, spent 
too much of his 
energies in’ © making 
large plans of Venice 
and other places 
on the way to Jerusa- 
lem. The woodcuts, 
made from sketches in 
the Holy Land, are 
much more interesting, 
but there are, un- 
fortunately, too few of 
them. His pictures of 
groups of Syrians, 
Saracens, etc., seem 
faithful enough, but in 
the last woodcut he 
gave rein to his im- 
agination, depicting 
not only a camel and 
a giraffe, but a 
unicorn, a man with 
a tail, and a man-faced 
salamander all over 
the engaging assertion 
‘“‘these animals are 
truthfully depicted as 
1597. we saw them in the 

Holy Land.” 

Lord Amherst’s library inciudes a First Folio Shakespeare 
and many books of literary note. Moreover, he has not bestowed 
his attention exclusively on the insides of books, but has also 
brought together a collection of fine bindings, including work 
assigned to Clovis or Nicolas Eve and Le Gascon, signed 
bindings by members of the families of Padeloup and Derome, 
and for England examples of the woris of the Mearnes and ot 
Elliot and Chapman. ‘The collection includes books bound for 
Maioli, Grolier, De Thou, Sir Thomas Wotton, Archbishop 
Parker and most of the English Tudor and Stuart kings and 














queens. As an example of these last, we give an illustration of 
a typically English binding, a finely embroidered Bible with the 


arms of Charles 1., probably from one of the royal chapels. 
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This is similar to, but quite distinct in design from, the one 
preserved at Broomfield in Essex, described by Mr. Cyril 
Davenport in the Library six years ago. 

Imperfect as is this rapid summary of some of his many 
treasures, it may surely suffice as a proof that Lord Amherst 
must be reckoned with the most skilful and successful 
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1629 


collectors of his day. May the fine books which he has brought 
together find a purchaser worthy to possess them. 
ALFRED WW. PoLLarp. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE 


NESTING EXTRAORDINARY OF THE PYTARMIGAN, 

TERE is perhaps no bird more at the mercy of the elements than 
the ptarmigan. Their nesting season must always be a time of 
very great anxiety for them, as even as late as July, when their 
chicks have been at last hatched out, a snowstorm may again 
break over the higher mountains and destroy the young birds. 

On September 23rd a friend and I crossed from: Aviemore in Inverness- 
shire to Braemar in Aberdeenshire by way of the Larig Ghruamach Pass 
and the summit of Ben Muich Dhui. At the summit of the pass, and 
just beside the pools of the river Dee, I was astonished to find a ptarmigan’s 
egg lying clese beside the path. The egg had probably been conveyed there 
by -ome marauding hoodie, and seemed only a few days old at the most. It 
was slightly cracked, and the yolk appeared :o be quite fresh. A short distance 
further on we came upon a hen ptarmigan so confiding that my friend, who 
was leading, got within a foot or so of her before she moved, and even then 
sue only walked a very short way, so that I was enabled to ‘‘snap ” her. 
We wondered at her exceeding tamencss, even for a ptarmigan; but a 
minute or so later a ptarmigan chick, fully grown except for the tail, which 
was conspicuous by its absence, got up at our feet, and after walking a few 
yards took wing, followed closely by its mother, and settled on the hillside 
about 20o0yds. from us. By the size of the young bird I should say that the 
mother did not commence to brood till about August Ist, which must, I 
think, be an almost unique season for taking up the cares 0: motherhood. 
Doubtless the first brood had been destroyed by the blizzard during the third 
week of May, and the second possibly by another snowstorm experienced on 
June 3oth, so that in all probability the youngster was the result of a third 
brood. The egg lying near the path was even more extraordinary, and 
should any of the young birds be hatched they will assuredly be killed by 
frost and snow. 
A -Pook IIEATHER SEASON. 

Rarely has the heather been so poor as is the case this season. Besides 

being fully three weeks later than last season, the blocm, on the higher 
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ENGLISH EMBROIDERED BINDING, WITH THE ARMS 
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ground especially, is exceptionally poor. For long distances not a single 
flower is met with, and the last year’s blossoms still cling to the stems. 
Lower down matters are not so bad, especially on boggy soil, but all over the 
crop is the poorest I have ever seen. The drought of June and July is 
mainly responsible for this, as during this time the heather hardly grew at all, 
and when rain did come it was too late to do much good. The blaeberries, 
too—the chief food of the ptarmigan in late summer—are not nearly up te 
last year. On the southern slopes large snowfields still linger, and unless we 
have a warm autumn will remain on the hills all the season through. 
Notably, on Ben Muich Dhui (4,297ft.) a snowfield quite a mile long remains 
untouched by the summer sun. 
THE SporreED FLYCATCHER’s LATE NES1ING. 

Probably owing to the very cold May and consequent scarcity of insect 
life the flycatchers have been exceedingly late with their household cares this 
year, and seem to have to a great extent forsaken their usual nesting sites. 
I saw no young birds before August, but on the 2nd of that month noticed 
an adult bird with insects in its mouth going toa nest. He showed no signs of 
fear, and allowed me to photograph him without the icast concern. Being an 
insect-eating bird, the spotted flycatcher’s gr.atest enemy is the cold hard 
weather we had in spring ; but, strange to say, just after the severe snow, 
and when the swallows and swifts had left their nesting sites to go south to 
warmer quarters, the flycatcher arrived on the scene, though how it procured 
food it is impossible to say. 


THr MOUNTAIN CHARM IN EARLY AUTUMN. 


From the Pools of the Dee—the wells of that river are on the summit 
of Brae-Riach, over 4,000/t. above sea-levei—the ascent to the summit 
Cairn of Ben Muich Dhui is very steep, and in the crevices of the rocks rate 
alpine plants flourish. These, at the time of our visit, are turning to all 
kinds of autumn tints; but the grass is as yet wonderfully green. At one 
particular spot we disturb covey after covey of ptarmigan, and as the day is a 
Sunday it is suggested that possibly some sort of church meeting is being 
held. The birds are all fairly tame, and look beautiful as they fly throug! 
the clear morning air, with the sun lightirg up their wings of spotless white. 
Strange to say not a single ptarmigan is met anywhere else, thus supporting 
the conjecture previousiy mentioned. On the plateau of Ben Muich 
Dhui several herds of deer are noted which are remaining on tie 
high grounds exceptionally late this autumn, owing to the fire 
weather and absence of cold winds. A careful search is made 
ciirngorms, and one or two indifferent specimens are discovered. 0 
reaching the cairn a queen-wasp is found sunning herself, and for a w 
to be seen at a height of 4,300/t. is surely a very uncommon occurrenc 
From the cairn a view of unique beauty is obtained. Everywhere the 
shines forth on valley and mountain, and our view extends right acr 
Scotland, from east coast to west. Just across the valley the massive bulk 
Brae-Riach (4,200ft.) and Cairn Toul, with its crater-shaped side, are seen 
their best, an! in one or two corries the winter snow still l'n ers, untouch 
by the great heat of the summer. Every mountain is clear of mist exc 
one—Beinn’a Ghlo, ‘*Tne Mist Hill,” showing how appropriately | 
Highlanders named it of old. Just east of the cairn, and on the south s 
of the hill, we come upon a snowfieid fully 300yds. long and 30/t. deep, a 
which probably, at the commencement of the summer, was not far short 
2ooft indepth. Although this drift disappears only in a very hot summ 
moss is found springing up where the snow had melted but a day or so bef 
_The ground at the edge of the field is still frogen hard, and the snow itsel 
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fairly firm, offering a splendid ‘* glissade.” At a short distance from the 
drift the grass is just beginning to shoot, so that at the most its life in the 
vear is only a few short weeks ! At the 4,oooft. level a blue hare is flushed, 
and harmonises wonderfully with the barren hillside. Loch Etchachan, lying 
considerably over 3,000ft. above the sea, is seen, a dark Llue in the setting 
un, and the outlines of the rocks above are clearly pictured on its surface. 
An occasional trout is seen rising, and te rush of the burn as, leaving the 
ioch, it rushes down the hillside, is borne pleasantly to our ears. We have 
iow returned to the land of the red grouse, which is seldom met with above 
the 3,000ft. line, and a ptir of these birds run along ahead of us in an 
-xceptionally confiding manner. In fact, to-day, all wild life seems to revel 
in the glorious sunshine, and pays iittle heed to the intruder. As we descend 
io the valley of one of the tributaries of the Dee a golden eagle is noted in 
ull chase of acouple of grouse, which he is pursuing from one hill to another. 
‘The grouse are flying in frantic haste, but the eagle overtakes them without 
. stroke of his powerful wings. Just as he is about to swoop, however, he 
catches sight of us and turns off, but we watch him for long as he soars round 
ind round, seemingly sorry that he had not taken advantage of such an easy 
chan.e of dinner. 
THE LAPWINGS’ STAY ON THE MOORLANDs. 

The lapwings are the last of all our moorland nesting birds to descend 
‘o the coast-line, and whereas the curlew, redshank and the majority of our 
summer visitors to the uplands leave the moors towards the end of July, the 

reen plover seem reluctant to move unless absolutely compe'led to do so. 
\t the date of writing (October 12th) the majority are still frequenting 
he uplands in large flocks, and as late as mid-November, with several inches 
snow on the ground, I have seen them probing for food among the 
ools of water in the bogs. They are also the first birds to return to their 
nesting sites—often as early as mid-February, and probably individuals pass the 
whole winter inland, If anything I think the golden plover leaves the moors 
efore the curlew, but as late as October 7th I saw and heard a solitary 
specimen of the former bird, and 
strangely enough last year I iret 
with one on tke summit of Loch- 
nagar on October Ioth, I have never 
seen the curlew inland as late as this, 
September 16th being the latest date 
[ have found one on the moors. 
\lready autumn is fast advancing on 
us. The swallows and martins have 
all, with the exception of a straggler 
or two, left us for a season, as have 
also all the rest of cur summer 
visitors. The fieldfares have just 
reached us, and their near relatives 
the missel - thrushes are _ busily 
engaged in devouring the berries of 
the mountain ash. Our lochs are 
now being rapidly filled by foreign 
wildfowl, and I have noticed that 
pochards are specially numerous. 
A Poor’ FISHING SEASON, 

For the last six weeks the river 
Dee has been lower than for years and 
fishing has been almost at a stand- 
sull. There are numbers of fish in 
the lower reaches, but the water has 
Leen so clear that the prawn has 
been the only lure to secure any 
good results, and, as everyone knows, 
ag eat many fishers will not use this 
bait under any condition. One fisher 
had fished for days without any 
success, and was at last per-uaded to 
try the prawn, and on that day suc- 
ceeded in landing feur fish, two cf 
them clean run. Now, at the last 
moment, the river has risen several 
feet, but it is to be feared that the 
fish will not have attained the upper 
reaches before the season closes on 
the 31st of the month. 

THE VANISHING OSPREY. 

It is about this time of year 
that the osprey occasionally breaks 
his journey South at some lake or 
pond in the Midlands or South 
Coast of England, but, unfortunately, 
rarely escapes the gun of the so-called 
sportsman. It is very unfortunate 
how greatly this interes'ing bird has 
lecreased in this country within 
recent years. Not so long ago it 
iested regularly on several of our 
Highland lochs, but now, I very 
ouch fear, has ceased to nest any- 
vhere in the Britis) Isles. One of 
‘is last strongholds was a tiny islet 
Ma tarn nestling at the foot of some 
of the highest mountairs in Scotland, 
and here the birds built their nest on 
he summit of aruined castle until only 
.vearortwoago. Thenonespring: nz 
ird only returned to its nesting site, 
ind then none atall, It wasa charm- 
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trout in the loch fer their young ones, and it was astonishing to see what large 
fish they were able to capture. Once, however, one of the birds essayed to 
capture a trout beyond its strength, and after a fierce struggle the osprey had 
to let go its hold after being dragged half under water! This spring a 
solitary bird was seen fishing on the upper reaches of the Dee, and may have 
been one of the pair. In connection with the osprey a rather amusing story 
was told me by one of the King’s keepers. A pair of golden eagles are kept 
in captivity at Balmoral Castle, and the problem of feeding them is rather a 
difficult one sometimes. One day the keeper was walking up the river-side 
when he saw what he believed to be a golden eagle eating a salmon on the 
banks of the river. The bird flew off on his approach, and the keeper carried 
the remains of the fish to the birds in captivity, which, to his surprise, took 
no notice of it. Then it suddenly struck him that he had had the good 
fortune to see an osprey at close quarters. He also stated that the golden 
eagles in captivity refused to eat some hoodie crows when they were placed in 
the cage. I would appeal to all bird-lovers to do all they can to protect the 
osprey, and then it might possibly re-establish itself with us as a nesting 
species; but as matters stand at present I fear that such is not likely to be the 
case. SETON P. GORDON, 


THE MEDIAVYV AL BRIDGE 
AT AYLESFORD. 


YLESFORD in Kent is on the north-east bank of the 
river Medway. On the south-west, or opposite side, 
the high road from London through Wrotham_ to 

Maidstone crosses this parish from north-west to south-east. 
The parish stretches from this road more than two miles 





ARCHES AND RECESSES, AYLESFORD BRIDGE. Copyright, 
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southward. On the same side of the river is Preston Hall, 
the ancient seat of the Colepeppers, and recently of the 
rassey family. The village church is on the opposite, or 
north-east, side of the river, and is built on ground which rises 
from 8oft. to 1ooft. above the river. A most interesting and 
picturesque bridge, now threatened with destruction, crosses the 
river. The carriage-way is narrow, sufficient only for one 
vehicle, but with numerous recesses for the protection of 
foot passengers. From the roadway, in consequence of the 
recesses, the bridge appears to have zigzag parapets. The 
narrowness of tie arcies and the thickness of the piers have 
been, and are, a great barrier to the free flow of the river, 
especially in flood-times, when wharves and yards are some- 
times swept of waggons, etc., which are carried great distances 
by the water. Some years ago two of the pointed arches were, 
on the removal of one of the piers, replaced by one semi-circular 
arch; but this was not sufficient to meet the altered requirements 
of navigation and waterway. Antiquarians have searched in 
vain for the records or particulars of the building of this bridge. 
It has the stamp and character of the fifteenth century, probably 
the early part of it. The masonry is excellent, and the bridge, 
if spared, would doubtless be a sound bridge when its neigh- 
bouring iron bridges have decayed. 

The Kent historian, Hasted, alone mentions the bridge. In 
1782 he writes: “ There is a stone bridge of six arches, built 
many years ago, and now supported at the charge of the county. 
This bridge was repaired by the county in 1608 and again in 
1724.’ Previous to the construction of a lock at Allington, 
below Aylesford, the river was probably easily fordable where 
the bridge now stands. Aylesford is noted in history for the 
severe battle said to have been fought between the Britons and 
Saxons in the year 455, about five years after the first landing 
of the latter in Britain. The Saxons were defeated and retreated 
from the enemy, ‘“‘ who followed them to the river Medway which 
they had passed.” Doubtless this passage was the ford over 
which the medizval bridge was built. Saxon chronicles, 
written at the time of Bede, call the place A%gelesford. In the 
fifteenth of the Conqueror (Domesday Book) it was written 
as Elesford. 

The manor was part of the ‘*demesnes” of the Crown of 
England. The tenure was to supply the King with certain 
provisions, etc. It was, in a great measure, enfranchised 
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by the Royal favour. The whole manor in the time of the 
Conqueror was worth £15. In early days there were a castle 
and a mill. Inthe ninth of King John, Osbert Gifford held the 
manor. 

The intended demolition of this picturesque bridge is much 
regretted by the residents in the neighbourhood and the arche- 
ologists of the country. It is hoped, even at the eleventh hour, 
that the Conservancy will be able to devise some scheme to avert 
such a loss. 


2 . 
IN THE GARDEN. 
PLANTING TREES AND SHRUBS. 

HE season for transplanting trees and shrubs has arrived, and 

many are perplexed as to the way this should be done. Unless 

a tree or a shrub is thoroughly well planted it cannot succeed, 

and this applies with as strong force to the most free-rooting and 

hardiest kinds as to the rarer. One of the best-known authorities 

on the subject writes that, with few exceptions, the right season to 

plant is any time after the leaves of deciduous trees have changed colour and 
are beginning to fall until the middle of March, providing always that the 
weather is open. If, however, planting is to be done ona small scale only, 
from the middle of October until the end of November and from the 
beginning of February until the middle of March are the best times. Ever- 
greens are always better planted befcre December or after January. The 
most favourable times for transplanting Hollies, Portugal Laurels, Garrya 
elliptica, Bambcos, and Evergreen Oaks are September, and from the 
middle of April to the middle of May. At these times root action 
recommences almost at once, whereas in winter it is very slow. Before the 
trees or shrubs arrive have everything in readiness for the planting, to prevent 
delay. The quicker the roots are in the soil the better, and remember the 
advice given recently, and let the hole be 2ft. to 3ft. deep to give the trees 
every chance of becoming established before winter sets in. Asa rule, it 
is not necessary to bring in foreign soil, the ground being naturally sufficiently 
rich for the purpose, but where it is very poor, add plenty of well-decayed 
manure or leaf-mould. Heavy clayey soils benefit by having added to them 
plenty of wood ashes. Spread out the roots carefully, cut off bruised ends, 
and put fine soil am-ng them, working it well in. Then put in more soil, 
ram it firmly, and give a liberal watering. Stake the stem well, and the 





work is complete. 
A FEW BEAUTIFUL FLOWERING TREES AND SHRUBS 
The Red Herse-chestnuts (Aésculus carnea and /E, Brioti), Af. macro- 
stachya, also known as 2, parviflora, Snowy Mespilus (Amelanchier 
canadensis), Darwin’s Barberry (Berberis Darwini), B.  stenophylla, 
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B. Thunbergi, Catalpa bignonioides, and the golden-leaved variety aurea; 
Ceanothus azureus and C. Gloire de Versailles, both very beautiful against a 
wali; the Cistuses, C. ladaniferus and C. laurifolius for. preference, both 
excellent on warm light soils; White Spanish or Portuguese Broom (Cytisus 
albus), C. nigricans, C. praecox, C. scoparius andreanus; the Thorns, 
particularly Crataegus coccinea (the Scarlet Thorn), the Cockspur Thorn 
(C. Crus-galli), the Fiery evergreen Thorn (C. Pyracantha), Spurge Laurel 
(Daphne Laureola), very useful for planting under trees; the Mezereon and 
its variety autumnalis cr grandiflora, Deutzia gracilis, Escallonia macrantha, 
not very hardy, but beautiful in mild counties as a hedge; E. philippiana, 
Golden Bells (Fcrsythia suspensa and viridissima), Flowering Ash (Fraxinus 
Ornus), the hardy Fuchsias—gracilis, Riccartoni, and corallina; Garrya 
elliptica, winter flowering, best generally against a wall; Genista 2tnensis, 
G. hispanica, G. virgata, Silver Bell or Snowdrop Tree (Halesia tetraptera), 
Syrian Mallow (Hibiscus syriacus), especially Ceieste (blue) and Totus 
albus (white); Sea Buckthorn (Hippopke rhamnoides), Hydrangea 
paniculata grandiflora, Hypericum moserianum, Sheep Laurel (Kalmia 
angustifolia), Mountain Laurel (K. latifolia), Laburnum—Watereri is one of 
the best forms of this beautiful tree ; Ligustrum sinense or the Chinese Privet, 
the Tulip Tree (Liriodendron tulipifera) ; Yulan (Magnolia conspicua), M. 
grandiflora, M. stellata, M. obovata, Daisy Bush (Olearia Haasti), O. stel- 
lulata, Pernettyas, Mock Oranges (Philadelphuses coronarius, grandiflorus) ; 
Lemoinei, Gerbe de Neige and Boule d’Argent, P.  microphyllus, 
Almond, Prunus (Amygdalus) davidiana, a pretty pink Almond, very 
early in flower and quite dwarf; P. nana, double-flowered Peaches, 
Prunus Mume, P. triloba, P. cerasifera or myrobalana, [P. obvaricata, 
the double-flowered Sloe, double white Cherry, Japanese Cherry, especially 
the beautiful Watereri and J. H. Veitch, P. serrulata, the Mahaleb Cherry, 
Bird Cherry, the double white for choice, Siberian, Dartmouth and John 
Downie Crabs, Pyrus floribunda, Chinese Crab (Pyrus spectabilis), Service 
tree, the Quince (damp soil), P. japonica, P. Maulei, the Medlar, Rhodo- 
dendrons, hardy Azaleas, Missouri Currant (Ribes aureum), Flowering Currant 
(R. sanguineum), the Rocky Mountain Bramble (Rubus deliciosus), Cut-leaved 
Bramble (R. laciniatus), Spa: ish Broom (Spartium junceum), Spirzea Thun- 
bergi (S. arizefolia), S. lindleyana, the Lilacs, double Furze, Chinese Guelder 
Rose (Viburnum plicatum) and the ordinary kind, and Weigela, especially the 
variety Eva Rathke. This list is not in the least comprehensive, but every one 
of the shrubs named deserves a place in the English garden. 
GROUPING SHRUBS. 

A fault frequently committed by the beginner is in not grouping the 
shrubs. Of course, everything depends upon the size of the garden, but four 
or six plants of the pretty Pyrus floribunda present a charming picture when 
the graceful shoots are lined with the rose-coloured bloom. We are planting 
several of the shrubs named in the above list, and in each case not less than 
six of a sort are grouped together. One of the charms of the planting at 
Kew is the free grouping seen in the woodland and the more tutored parts 
of the Royal Gardens. A group of the Chinese Guelder Rose in the early 
summer days has the effect of a snowdrift, the flowers crowding thickly on the 
Straight, firm stems, and this principle may be applied to the planting also of 


hardy perennials. Masses of White Phlox, Sweet Williams, or whatever the 
kind may be, when the flowers are open, give a rich beauty to the border or the 
woodland. It is only by grouping that strong effects of colour are possible. 


RANDOM NOTEs. 

A New Fern.—One of the most beautiful Ferns we have seen of 
late years was shown by the famous market growers, Messrs. T. Rochford 
and Sons of Turnford Hall, Broxbourne, before the Royal*fforticultural 
Society recently, when it was given a first-class certificate. The plant is 
close in growth, and the fronds suggest those of a Filmy Fern, hence the 
name that has been given to it, Nephrolepis todeaoides. It will evidently 
be largely -in demand in the. market, small plants having several of the 
graceful moss-like fronds. It Geserves a piace in every greenhouse, 

Carnation Mrs. Robert Norman.—A white Carnation, when it has 
massive spotlessly white flowers, such as those borne by the new variety 
Mrs. Robert Norman, is always in request. A large bunch of it was shown 
-efore the Royal Horticultural Society recently by Messrs. William 
Cutbush and Sons of Highgate, and an aw>rd of merit was bestowed. The 
f.ower is sweetly scented, and held on long, sturdy stems. 

Rose Liberty. —At the time of writing, at the end of September, ‘he 
Rose in the garden is the Hybrid Tea Liberty. The well-known nurserymen 
of Handsworth, Messrs. Fisher, Son and Sibray, strongly recommended: the 
writer to plant a group of this for its briliant summer beauty, which is 
continued far into the autumn. © We have found this expression of opinion more 
than justified. On our hot soil, the sun-blazing pitilessly down on the thirsty 
garden for weeks, Liberty has triumphed. It is now as bright as a bed of 
crimson Geraniums, and the reddening buds show a rich promise for the near 
future, if, of course, winter does not grip too soon the hand of autumn. The 
flowers last well when gathered, and they are not scentless, though ‘their 
fragrance is not strong. 

Dog’s-tocth Violets (Erythroniums).—It is not always the most beautiful 
flowers that are the most popular,and the Erythroniums are an instance of 
this strange distribution of the gardener’s affections. The Dog’s-tooth Violets 
have acquired an undeserved reputation for faulty behaviour, but our experience 
is that the bulbs live on from year to year, spread, and flower freely for many 
weeks, Perhaps they are sometimes planted on a hot border; if so, the 
bulbs seldom succeed, the places they are discovered in in their wild state being 
where the leaves and flowers are screened from the hottest sun and enjoya 
certain amount of moisture. A moist spot, not too sunny,. is therefore 
needful to obtain in abundance flowers which are as subtle in colouring and 
unusual in form as those of any bulb the gardener can name. There is rich 
beauty also in the leaf, which is marbled with colour, and reminds one of the 
foliage of the hardy Cyclamen in this particular. The first to choose is the 
old Dog’s-tooth Violet Erythronium Dens-canis, of which there are many 
pretty forms, but other species should be added—americanum, grandiflorum 
robustum (for shady places only), Hartwegi, Revolution, Watsoni, Howelli 
and giganteum. The cheapest in price are the forms of Dens-canis. 

Snowfakes.—The Leucojums are rarely seen well placed in the English 
garden. We have planted them at the foot of orchard trees, and the result is 
perfectly satisfactory. The tall stems with the large Snowdrop-like flowers 
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seem to receive additional grace in this position. Vernum is the spring 
Snowflake, and the variety of it named carpaticum is the more beautiful of 
the two. Aéstivum is the summer Snowflake. They enjoy moist places, 
by pond or lake side, or a little stream, or, as we have suggested, in the half 


cool shade of an orchard. 


THE HOUSE-CRICKET 
ai ae 4 alll e 
Little inmate, full of mirth, 
Chirping on my kitchen hearth, 
Whereso’er be thine abo:le, 
Always harbinger of good. 

UMMER-TIME over, we begin to cast about for winter 
cheerfulnesses. Among these there is nothing like a 
fire. The first fire of the autumn: what issoenjoyable, so 
comforting? And with the fire we had better secure a 
cricket, for there are few things to beat a cricket in 

making the house cheerful. But how is this to be done? It is 
the very essence of cricket character to hide away in inaccessible 
corners, and if we did contrive to borrow a cricket from our 
neighbours, it wouid never be the same thing as if he had come 
ot his own accord ; there would be no luck in it. But, perhaps, 
the comparative invisibility of crickets is one of their advantages ; 
if they were always skating about our floors like the intrusive 
beetle, we might like them less. The cricket has the good taste 
to efface himself, and become like the cuckoo, a voice, though 
not *‘a wandering voice.” Crickets will chirrup from exactly 
the same spot for hours at a stretch, and this is one of the things 
that make their shriek so pleasant, so almost soothing. For 
strident and piercing is the cricket’s song. This must be 
conlessed. Sounds, however, do not always please according to 
their sweetness and melody, nor do harsh sounds invariably 
displease. ‘* The shrilling of the field-cricket,” says Gilbert 
White, “though sharp and stridulous, marvellously delights 
some hearers, filling their minds with a train of summer ideas otf 
everything that is rural, verduous, and joyous”; and it is 
association that makes the house-cricket’s song so welcome to 
most human beings. We mix it up in our minds with pleasant 
thoughts of firelight, the singing kettle, and the cosiness of 
home. With the idea of safety, too, and peace. Whoever 
heard of a murderer murdering, or a burglar burgling to the 
chirrup of the cricket? Hle has nothing te do with the dark 
pages of life, but is all for warmth and brightness. 

And how does he make his musical notes? Not by the 
throat after the manner of most singers, but by constant chafing 
of the wing-case, which is provided with a sharp edge, against a 
keyboard arrangement placed on the inner edge of the hind leg. 
This is the method followed by all the grasshopper tribe. 
Crickets and grasshoppers are closely allied. Though one is 
of the house and the other of the field, they have many tastes 
in common; both love warmth and music, and both are thirsty 
little creatures. What is moist has great attraction for them. 
They will sometimes drown themselves in going after liquids, 
and have been known—-the house-crickets--to gnaw holes in damp 
woollen stockings and aprons set out by the fire to dry. I have 
no idea whether hearth-crickets are common in London houses. 
For my own part I have never heard the chirrup from a London 
basement, but the sound of the cricket while as children we laid 
awake on winter nights, is among one’s pleasant memories of a 
country home. How shrilly it echoed through the house! Then 
some noise would silence it a moment, only to burst forth with 
redoubled vigour when all was quiet again. The recommence- 
ment of the serenade would seem to tell 
us all was well, so that we could turn 
round and go to sleep with confidence. 
It is well known that the cricket 
possesses a keen sense of hearing. We 
must all have noticed how at the 
slightest movement in a room the 
chirping ceases, being resumed when 
its occupants settle down. Shake- 
speare was aware of this peculiarity : 

I will tell it softly, 
Yond crickets shall not hear it ! 


But Shakespeare would have been sur- 
prised to learn that the cricket’s organs 
of hearing are situated in the fore legs 
just below the knee. Hearing with his 
legs, and singing with his wing-case, the 
cricket certainly achieves unique perfor- 
mances. Sometimes his appearances 
and disappearances mystify us. We 
forget that he has wings and migratory 
habits. As a rule, he is content to 
creep or crawl or hop—he is a fine 
hopper, the cricket, but when he 
wants to change his quarters he is 
quite capable of making a long flight. 
He then unfolds his wings, and takes a 
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curious undulating line of movement, opening and shutting his 
wings at every stroke, and continually rising and sinking. ‘In 
the summer,” says his quaint chronicler, “ I have observed them 
fly, when it became dusk, out of the windows and over the 
neighbouring roofs.” Like Peter Pan. From his odd, old- 
fashioned ways one seems to expect to meet the cricket mostly in 
old houses, but, as a matter of fact, he is decidedly partial to new 
ones. That is because the mortar between the bricks is fairly 
soft, enabling him to burrow and mine easily between the joints 
and to open communication from one point to another, and no 
doubt he finds the moisture of new walls agreeable. 

Dickens, of course, did much to popularise the cricket ; but 
he by no means invented him. Older poets and writers are 
constantly referring to his mirth and cheerfulness. Shakespeare’s 
expression ‘as merry as crickets ” has passed into a proverb, and 
Milton in “11 Penseroso”’ says: 

Far from all resort of mirth 
Save the cricket on the hearth, 

What the domestic cricket most delights in is the restful 
house, the clean-swept hearth, the baby asleep, the day’s work 
done; these things set him chirruping his loudest, sending his 
merry messages of warmth and comfort, with the lamp-light 
through the windows, to wayfarers outside and all along the 
darkness of the lane. It must be because he is always noisiest 
at the hushed hours that so much superstition has gathered round 
him. Many a lonely vigil has he shared: 

The cricket chirps, the light burns low, ’tis nearly 
twelve o’clock. 
This is the sort of moment when fancy plays us tricks; nothing 
is too weird or eerie for belief. Of old the cricket was the house- 
wife’s barometer, foretelling rain, and was prognosticator of good 
luck or ill, the death of a friend, the coming of a lover. 

One of Keats’s prettiest poems is on the “ Grasshopper and 

Cricket”: 
The poetry of earth is ceasing never ; 
On a lone winter evening, when the frost 
Ilas wrought a silence, from the stove there shrills 
The Cricket’s song in warmth increasing ever, 
And seems to one in drowsiness half lost 
The Grasshopper’s among some grassy hills. 
Frances A. BArRDSWELL. 


THE BOOMERANG, AND 
. HOW TO THROW IT. 


By Sir RatpH PayNne-GaALtwey, Bart. 

N this short treatise Ido not intend to discuss the boomerang 
from a scientific point of view, but merely to give my 
personal experience of it as a very curious and interesting 
weapon with a description of its construction and flight. 
The boomerang is a weird and erratic form of missile, and 

though I have about fifty, and have continually practised with 
them for many years I have not one that, it may be said, closely 
resembles another in its behaviour. It is impossible to repro- 
duce with even approximate accuracy a good returning 
Australian boomerang, owing to the numerous twists and indenta- 
tions contained in its outlines. These curious twists and hollows 
represent the experience of generations of native boomerang 
artists. Nor can we obtain any wood with a natural curve in 
its grain which is nearly as hard and heavy as that from which 


EXAMPLES OF BOOMERANGS. 


The four ubper ones of the left-hand column and the two «per ones of the right-hand column are Australian re‘urning boomerangs. The 
three centre ones in the picture are Australian war boomerangs. The remainder are of English manufacture, 
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the boomerangs of Australia are fashioned. ‘This hard wood 
allows the Australian to finish off his boomerang at its edges to 
almost the sharpness of a knife blade. As the material he 
eniploys is also very heavy, his weapon can be made so thin that 
it offers but slight resistance to the air when it is cast, while at 
the same time it has sufficient weight to give it the necessary 
momentum to travel a long distance. The only suitable wood 
wiha natural curve that grows in our islands is old and dry 
as. Ifa boomerang has not the grain of its material running 
ev nly from one end to the other it will soon fracture, though if 
m. de from naturally curved wood, the best of all, or even from 
wood that has been steamed and bent to shape, it may strike a 
ro dora tree without being damaged. When a boomeryang is 
cc structed from a piece of wood that has been steamed to a 
cu. ve, it is essential that it should be kept flat in a press or else 
be ween two boards with a weight upon them. If a boomerang 
ot -his kind falls on wet grass or is thrown in rain it is certain 
to ose its contour, and the slightest warp or twist will at once 
cc .vert a first-rate weapon into a useless one, though the true 
c: .se of its deterioration may not be suspected. Tor this reason 
it hould always be stored away perfectly flat when not in use, 
ai |, if necessary, retained in this state by means of pressure. 
T ough the Australian returning boomerang has several twists in 
it and is never flat throughout its length, such twists are one 
a: | all purposely designed to assist the weapon in its flight. On 
th» other hand, a casual twist or warp, caused by damp, has an 
o; posite effect. 

There are two distinct kinds of Australian boomerang—the 
oe used in warfare and the returning one. As the latter is 
ai ways more or less flat on one side it may easily be distinguished 
(\, Fig. 1V.). It will be noticed how slight is its curve (Fig. I.). 





FIG. I.—AUSTRALIAN RE1TURNING BOOMERANG. 


If, however, we make one exactly similar’as regards its size and 
curve it will make no attempt to return when thrown. Fig. II. 
shows the above boomerang edgeways and emphasises the lateral 
twists—rather resembling those of the propeller of a steamship— 
which cause the weapon to return to the person who throws it. 
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1G, I1.—AUSTRALIAN RETURNING BOOMERANG 
EDGEWAYS. 


A, Its inside edge towards the spectator. B. Its outside edge towards him. 





FIG. 111.—AUSTRALIAN WAR BOOMERANG. 


The Australian war boomerang (Fig. III.) is nearly twice 
as large and heavy as the returning one, has no twists and is 
tounded on both sides. It does not return to the thrower. This 
weapon will travel, skimming low over the ground, to a range of 
‘rom 150yds. to 180yds., and the blow it gives a tree trunk at 
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rooyds. is as if the latter were violently struck with a blunt and 
heavy sword. As an instrument of savage warfare it would have 
A a terrible effect 

on a_ scantily- 

TI clad opponent. 
Though the re- 

turning boome- 
rang (Fig. I.) 
was chiefly em- 
ployed by 
natives for kill- 





ing, as food, 

ues oer birds flying in 

FIG. 1V.-SECTIONS OF THE TWO AUSTRALIAN wai 3 on 
BOOMERANGS AT THEIR CENTRE OF LENGTH small numbers 

A, The returning boomerang. B. The way boomerang. 0 r in flocks, 

it was also 


constantly used as an amusing plaything, just as a sling for 
pebbles or a bow and arrow might be carried by a schoolboy. 
All the best Australian boomerangs are closely notched on both 
surfaces. They are, in fact, roughly honey-combed all over, 
except on their edges. The notches are everywhere in contact, 
and run laterally along the surface of the wood. They appear 
as if they were scooped out witha tool like a quarter-inch gouge, 
though the little hollows thus formed are not deeper than the 
thickness of paper. 

The Australian gave his boomerang this rough surface so 
that it might “ bite”’ the air in its flight. For the same reason 
the outside or cover of a golf ball is indented or pitted, as when 
golf balls were made with a smooth china-like surface (as was 
formerly the case) it was found they would not fly far or 
accurately. There have been many diagrams in various 
periodicals describing the flight of a boomerang, none of which, 
in my opinion, has ever clearly indicated its career in the air. 
I will endeavour to elucidate this subject in a manner that I 
consider is easier to understand than one conveyed in a series of 
confusing lines and figures. For example, take up your position 
facing the north and throw your boomerang north-east. It 
should travel from right to left—the north being the far apex of 
its circular route—and return from the north-west. It should 
then pass close to you towards the south-east—for a score yards 
or more behind your back—and, returning again, spin down to 
the ground within a yard or two of your feet (Fig. V.). In this 
case the most favourable wind would be from the north-west. 
To put it shortly—throw the boomerang to your right front, or 
at an angle that is halfway between the point of your right 
shoulder and the direction you are facing, standing so that the 
wind blows towards your left front. 

The simple diagram given in lig. V. shows the manner ot 
throwing a boomerang as regards direction and wind, and the 
proper course of its flight. If thrown downwind a boomerang 
will never return 
to the thrower. 

Ifthrownstraight N 

against the wind, 
especially a 
strong one, it ° *. 
will usually soar 
high in the air ° ‘ 
and come down ° 
edgeways_ with e 

great force, : 
almost perpen- { 5 
dicularly and A 

close to you—a A 
most dangerous °. A 
return if the sun 
happen to be in 
your eyes or in 
those of any ° 
friends near you. , 
The perfect \ a 
throw is the one . 
in which the ° ‘ 
boomerang . ri 
comes sailing 

back at a few S 
feet above the 
ground, takes a 
dip just as it 
passes you—in 
which it almost 
scythes off the 
grass stalks — 
then rises and 
continues its flight for some 4oyds. behind you, to return 
again and finally drop at your feet, spinning like a falling leaf or 
the winged pod of a sycamore tree. The best Australian 
boomerangs will now and then settle with such a slow butterfly- 
like flutter at the end of their flight that, when spinning but 
4yds. or 5yds. above you, there is time before they reach the 


FIG. V.—BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE 
FLIGHT OF A BOOMERANG, 


The black centre spot represents the thrower. The small 

arrows wndicate its flight, and the large one points tn the 

direction the wind should blow from. Of course the position 

of the thrower will vary in accordance with the wind, and he 

may be facing S., E., or W.. instead of, as here shown, towards 
the North, 
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ground to look at your watch, count five seconds, and put it back 
again in your pocket! 

In a strong wind a boomerang will never fly properly, as, 
though it may return past the thrower it will probably conclude 
its flight at 150yds. behind or to one side of him. A boomerang 
can be thrown a long distance if there is no wind, but will not 





INCORRECT MANNER 
BOOMERANG. 


FIG. Vi —THE 

OF THROH ING A THE 
return nearly so well as when there is a slight breeze to assist it 
to do so. If thrown downwind it will travel still farther, but, 
of course, will not come back against the wind. The best throw 
1 ever made downwind was 270yds. When throwing a boome- 
rang, the great secret is to throw it with the wrist. The wrist 
can alone give the drawlhack snatch to its handle end which 
gives the weapon the rapid spin it should commenceits flight with 
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FIG. 


CORRECT 


THROWN TOGETHER. 
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and without which it will never behave as it should do. The 
usual fault with the uninitiated is to throw a boomerang flatwise. 
as if casting a quoit or an oyster shell. This method is fata! 
to success and is shown in Fig. VI. 

Figs. VII. and VIII. show the position of the thrower whe: 
preparing to throw and just as the boomerang leaves his hand. 


FIG. Vill. 
A BOOMERANG. 


Vid, 

MANNER OF THROUING 
In Fig. VU. the arm has been brought slowly forward, the wrist 
is in the act of propelling the boomerang and is at the same 
moment giving the drawback twitch to its handle which bestows 
the spin that gives lite to the weapon, till it finally settles slowly 
to the ground, still spinning, at the end of its flight. This 
motion of the wrist, that imparts the spin to the boomerang, is 
identical with the pull-hack of a cue at billiards when the player 
makes his ball return towards 
him by means of a_ screw 
stroke. Directly a boomerang 
ceases to spin or commences 
to spin slowly it falls to the 
vround like a wounded bird. 
The weapon should be thrown 
with the inside edge of its 
curve towards the ground as 
if cutting downwards with a 
scimitar, its flat surface out- 
wards and its rounded one 
next you (fig. VII.). It 
should be aimed as if to strike 
the ground (which, of course, 
it will not do) at a spot some 
30yds. to goyds. distant from 
the thrower. The angle at 
which it should leave the 
hand, as_ before pointed 
out, should be halfway be 
tween the right — shoulde: 
and the direction the 
thrower is facing, 7.¢., to his 
right front, the wind blowing 
gently towards his left front, 
or in any event from his 
left side. The first two fingers 
and the thumb should alone 
grasp the handle. 

As the boomerang thrower 
becomes proficient he may 
indulge in many curious feats, 
though some of these require 
years of practice before success 
is attained. For instance, a 
boomerang can be thrown so 
as to richochet along smooth 
ground like a flat stone over 
water, and after making three 
or four contacts return to the 
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hrower—a pretty exhibition of 
skill. Again, several boome- 
rangs can be thrown in rapid 
succession, each keeping its 
4 proper course and returning to 
x the thrower, one after the 
y other, like a number of birds 
: wheeling to change _ their 
direction. I have even had a 
cozen spinning about me all 
clear of the ground at the 
s:me time, and all thrown 
L myself within eight or ten 
s conds. As a variety, three 
b omerangs may be __ held 
t-vether in the hand = and 
* then thrown — simultaneously 
a. shown in Fig. IX., or, as 
in Fig. X., three may be 
tirown round a_ tree, at 
ip‘ervals of two or three 
scconds, and caught in the air 
a they return one by one to 
tie thrower, dropping gently 
t. the ground as they spin 
over him. They should, of 
course, be taken at arm’s 
length, as if allowed to descend 
near the face unpleasant con- 
sequences may result to the 
































features. 
In lig. XI., a boomerang FIG. \.—CA7CHING BOOMERANGS IN THE AIR AS THEY RETURN ONE BY ONE, 
nas been cast round the large 
tree on the right of the picture, the distance of which from emit a slight whistle or scream as it rushes through the air, 
the thrower in a straight line is about 1ooyds. As it comes into which no doubt adds to the alarm of any birds it passes over. 
view from behind the tree it is Though the English imita- 
being struck with another boome- tion of the Australian weapon 
rang aimed to hit the one first has not all the tricks and 
thrown as it comes soaring antics of the aboriginal one, 
ee yet if carefully shaped it will 
A curious use for a act quite well enough to 
io boomerang is to throw it cause great amusement and 
oe over a covey of partridges, if interest. The home - made 
Ws they have alighted in a field boomerang always requires to 
“— of roots or other cover late be sharply curved, so_ that 
his in the season when the birds this curve may in some degree 
‘is ire wild and will not suffer take the place of the non- 
ses i approach with the gun. As the , understood twists and indenta 
nde 4 boomerang sweeps over them, tions of the genuine article. 
ev : and flies round about in a large Fig. NII. shows an excellent 
ide a circle like a hawk, the birds will FIG. X1l.—4A GOOD RETUKNING BOOMERANG (ENGLISH). form of returning boomerang 
ae q squat close to the ground and made for me by Messrs. 
he can often be walked up within easy gunshot. Two or three Buchanan, 15, Pall Mall, London, who keep a stock of them 
vd. small holes drilled in each of its ends causes the boomerang to for sale. They are small and ligh’, and hence are not dangerous 
ns to use as often are the larget 
i. Pi ) and heavier ones. They can 
ms easily be manipulated by a 
: lady. This boomerang 
o (Fig. XII.) I evolutionised 
pan after several years ot modelling, 
7 for a chip here a shaving there 
‘ke a trifle too little or too much 
~ curve, a quarter of an ounce 
ta in weight one way or the other 
“ or even too thick a coat of 
a varnish, will make or mar 
read one of these fanciful and 
aa fascinating playthings. Play- 
i things it is indeed hardly correct 
tet to call them, as the flight of 
+ a boomerang is a _ scientific 
his puzzle that is never likely to 
an be solved, though = many 
i scientists have presented us 
hic with learned though usually 
we | divergent solutions. 
yne Nore.—Owing to their rapid 
( spin and quick evolutions and 
ver their distanc: from the  photo- 
ay grapher, the boomerangs shown 
ts, in the instantaneous views are 
‘sie naturally not very — ciear. No 
une doubt they could have been 
‘. touched up or even inserted if 
BS desired In these photographs 
- they are, however, ieft exactly 
as they appeared on the plates 
ver when the latter were developed 
ree and have not been altered 
he or improved = in any respect 





FIG. X1.—THROWING ONE BOOWERPANG AT ANOTHER. whatever, 











VOICES FROM THE ARCTIC 


N a wild land far to the North a brief autumn day draws 
rapidly to a close. The last rays of a dying sun, now 
vanishing over the horizon, shed lustrous light on the 
weird panorama of mountain, marsh and plain. As the 
dusk grows and tne veil of night descends a hoarse clamour 

rises from the “‘urmans’’—endless tracts of marsh and bog 
wherein many and strange birds dwell. It is a land of contrasts, 
this home of the Northern fowl, this nursery where the widgeon 
rears her brood and the wild swan tends her young—a land of 
brief summer heat and of long, bitter, wintry cold—a paradise in 
summer, but in winter a scene of desolation which can scarcely 
be surpassed. ‘To the south lie mountain ranges, to the north 
the Arctic Sea. With the coming of night a change comes over 
the scene. Banks of grey clouds gather in the North and 
streamers of ice—the skeleton of the framework on which winter 
hangs his shroud—shoot forth in all directions on pond, river, 
marsh and lake. The low-toned moaning of the storm-wind 
sweeps the plains, and flakes of snow whirl past through the 
gloom. When dawn breaks the land is once more wrapped in 
its winter garments, and for man and beast alike food grows 
scarcer day by day. In every spring flocks of restless wildfowl 
seek a living ; the wolf and the Arctic fox prowl now by day and 
by night. 

Driven by stern necessity the king eider leaves its home 
on the shores of the frozen sea. On the tundras of the 
Petchora bean geese, old and young alike, gather in huge 
flocks, as though knowing that this is no mere passing 
storm. Golden eye, scaup and long-tailed duck, pintail 
and widgeon—these and many others follow their exampie, as 
though waiting for the signal which shall send them forth on 
their southward journey. At length, one bright starlight night, 
the word goes forth, and a flock of wild geese gathering in a 
frozen marsh give heed to the words of an old gander who stands 
with neck outstretched on a tuft of rushes whereon his mate has 
hatched her brood in bygone days. All is silent save for the 
‘‘whish” of wings as pack after pack whizzes past, settling as 
they come. “Honk,” ‘ honk,” the weird note echoes through 
the gloom, and in the distance flocks of travelling fowl take up 
the chorus. ‘Tne old gander speaks, and this is the purport of 
his words. In a land far to the south is a sea which never 
freezes, where day by day, winter and summer alike, the tide rolls 
in and out, where rich sea-grass grows on the coasi-line, and 
where endless mud-flats, wherein all manner of food is found, greet 
the eye. Stubble fields there are in plenty, and inland marshes, 
to which all may flight at will. Young clover and fresh-sprouting 
winter wheat fringe the shore—verily a- land flowing with milk 
and honey. Thither he will lead them, but the journey is full of 
peril, and all must follow his lead, for woebetide the stragglers 
who shall leave the flock to rest by the way. One word of 
warning ere they take their departure. This land to which they 
vo teems with hidden dangers, and men walk abroad at night with 
intent to slay, vomiting forth death from strange tubes, and lurking 
in pits dug on the mud-flats and in the stubbles. He has been 
there before, has seen his comrades slain before his very eyes, 
but age has taught him wisdom. ‘Fly high at night and by 
day, and bewcre of man.” =“ Honk,” “ honk’’—once more the 
weird cry echoes through the frozen night, as the old veteran 
rises, followed by his mates. Widgeon, watching hard by, have 


heard his words, and they, too, follow their 





leader on their southward journey. ‘ Whee- 
you,” ‘*whee-you’’—the plaintive whistle oft 
repeated dies away into the night, as pack 
follows pack, each following each, whither they 
scarcely know. On, on, through the starry 
night they wing their way, and as they go 
others join them on their course. At times 
stragglers droop their wings and fail, for the 
weak must go to the wall, and their ranks 
will be sadly thinned ere the journey comes 
to an end. On with scarcely a pause, across 
plains clad with snow, through desolate mountain 
ranges where the eagle swoops and hovers 
round the peaks, where all below them marvel 
at the strange sound of whirring wings which 
fills the air. At length the snow lies only 
on the mountains and the plains are bare. 
Here are forests where the elk bellows his 
hoarse challenge to his foe, and beyond is 
a wild rugged land of fjords and rocks, ana, 
most gladsome sight of all, the open sea 
stretches to the horizon. Here they pause 
a while, till once more they move southward 
through the glowing night.‘ Honk,” “honk,” 
«‘ \Vhee-you,” “ whee-you.” 

Here other travellers are seen, and 
flights of strange long-billed birds cross 
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and snipe both large and small. For the jack snipe also 
travels southwards when winter comes. And on the shores 
whither all are bound men watch anxiously for the coming of 
the fowl. 

A frosty autumn dawn breaks into glimmering light shining 
through banks of pearly mist. Once more land is in sight, ang 
the old gander darts downwards, followed by those who hzve 
trusted to bis guidance. Small islands dot the sea, and a Jat 
coast-line slopes gradually upwards towards the mountains in the 
west. From boats fishermen watch their progress, and ‘he 
word flashes from mouth to mouth. ‘ Honk,” ‘“*honk.” The 
great flock settle wearily on the mud-banks, but sentinels re 
posted ere they begin to feed. As the day wears on other floc ks 
arrive, and the voices of the Northern fowl once more echo 
through the roar of the surf—widgeon, scaup, pintail, scote-s, 
and all manner of strange birds from the cold regions of tie 
Arctic. Some scatter inland, but the sea-ducks are not amo ig 
their number. ‘ Honk,” “ honk,’’ ‘“* Whee-you,” ‘‘ whee-you,” 

H. B. Macpuerson. 


TRANSFORMATIONS OF 
THE COMMON FROC 


HE progress of the frog from the egg to maturity for: is 
a most interesting study to the naturalist, by reason of 
the remarkable series of changes through which it 
passes—changes which affect not only its appearance, 
but also its habits, diet and complete internal economy, 
i‘rom being at first a tailed creature destitute of limbs, it finaly 
becomes a tailless quadru- 
ped. Beginning with a 
vegetarian diet, it becomes o 7k 
carnivorous. In_ its early e © I 
stages it is eminently fitted a ’ 
for an aquatic life, and no » 
other, being furnished with : 
gills, first external, and then 
internal; while, in its per- 
fect state, having developed 
lungs, it passes most of its 4 
time on land, and would 4 
quickly drown if kept under Lene 6 
water. The eggs are deposited f Cae 
in large quantities in ponds oe 
during the spring and early 
summer, and consist of a 
small, dark - coloured germ 
or yolk covered by a trans- as 
parent membrane. This (QW) 
membrane possesses the pro- 
perty of admitting water, 
and yet preventing its 
escape, and so in_ process 
of time swells into a_ small 
globe filled with water, with 
the germ in the middle. As 
the warm weather advances, the germ gradually develops into a 
tadpole—a minute creature consisting only of a head and body, 


terminating in a long, flat tail. After a time it 
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FROM EGG TO TADPOLE. 





breaks out of its covering and swims about, 
propelling itself by rapid movements of the tail, 
and soon lays hold on duckweed and other water 
plants, which, for the time, form its food. It 
now closely resembles a fish in many ways, 
breathing through branchiz or gills, whic 
appear at first as small protuberances on either 
side of the head, but quickly ramify into 
prominent tufts. The mouth, meanwhile, is 
furnished with a horny beak. But thisstate does 
not last long; the external gills, first one an! 
then the other, disappear, and their place is taken 
by internal gills, to which the water gains access 
through the mouth, escaping by small external 
slits. This respiratory system corresponds exactl» 


to that of fishes. All through these changes the 


body of the tadpole grows considerably, bu 
becomes more attenuated, while the tail i 
greatly increased. Then two small swelling 
appear on either side near the root of the tail : 
these quickly increase, and soon develop int 
the hind legs of the reptile, which for a tim 
remain solely as appendages, not being used fo 
swimming until the tail grows useless for that pur 
pose. Now the front legs burst through the ski: 
in similar fashion, and lungs are developed, thu 
removing all need for the gills, which graduall; 
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little reptile by degrees 
alters its diet from 
vegetarian to carnivor- 
ous, while to accom- 
modate this change the 
whole of the digestive 
system is reorganised, 
and the intestinal canal 
shortened in a remark- 
able manner. Then 
the tail, which is 
merely a muscular 
member with no ver- 
tebree such as are 
found in permanent 
tails, withers and is 
gradually absorbed, 
and the perfect frog is 
produced — small, in- 
deed, at first, but 
rapidly growing on its 
new diet. 
F The accompany- 
ing drawings were 
made direct from the 
tadpoles, and show 
} all the changes in 
size and form. Being 
necessarily kept in 
confinement, the frog 
passed through his 
changes more slowly than would have been the case under 
conditions altogether natural; but the regular sequence of the 
metamorphoses is, of course, maintained. In the photograph 
are shown, for purposes of comparison, the skeletons of a fully- 
grown frog and a tadpole with hind legs only. Its fellows gave 
clear proof of the commencement of carnivorous instincts by 
preparing the skeleton. It is interesting to compare these 
changes with those of the newt. Its tadpoles closely resemble 
those of the frog at first, but possess a tail which, being perma- 
nent, contains vertebra. The front legs appear before the hind 
legs, and the external gills, which are developed early, do not 
disappear until the other changes are 
complete. SAMUEL M. KirkMan. 


AN INDIAN - 
AVIARY. 


Y chief source of interest and pleasure 
this last hot weather has been my 
aviary, started last March, and filled 
with the most miscellaneous collection 
of the feathered tribe to be found 
anywhere. In this land of exile, what- 

ever other discomforts we are called upon to endure, 
we are rarely troubled by want of space, and I was 
able to give my birds a palatial home, such as 
would excite the envy of their litle fellow-captives 
in England. There is a wide and high verandah 
running round the front of our bungalow, of which I 
portioned off 12:t. by 1oft., put up some strong 
wooden posts 12ft. high, and covered the whole 
with close wire. In the centre of the floor I 
removed a stone and put in a large branch of 
atree, and with a few more perches, plenty of 
sand and a piece of turf about 13ft. square, to be 
renewed every other day, my birds’ home was com- 
plete. The first inhabitants were two doves, a turtle 
and a white dove, presented to me by a native who had kept them in a cage, 
so small that it was with the greatest difficulty they could turn round ; however, 
they had contrived to make themselves a nest of sorts, and when given to me 
they were diligently sitting on two eggs. I put them, cage and all, into my aviary, 
just leaving their door open so that they could get in and out when they 
wished, _At first they were unable to fly, but soon recovered the use of their 
wings, and from that moment abandoned their nest and would have nothing 
more to do with their old home. A little later, the white one laid another egg, 
which was left forlornly lying on the ground, and the doves absolutely refused 
to undertake any more domestic duties! Unluckily in June the white dove 
died, the heat being too great for it; the turtle-dove is stiil thriving, but keeps 
very much to himself, and has his own particular perch that he sits on in 
solitary state. Once started, I soon filled up my aviary, for, besides those [ 
purchased from native hawkers, often only out of charity, to rescue the 
unfortunate birds from their terribly cramped and over-crowded quarters, it 
became a kind of hospital for all the maimed and distressed found anywhere 
in the neighbourhood. As a result of this I came across some very curious 
incidents; one in particular, which struck me as unusual, happened as follows : 
The first case brought to me was a young blue rock pigeon that had fallen 
from the nest; it could neither fly nor feed itself, but with some trouble I 
succeeded in rearing it, and it is newa strong and handsome specimen. When 
it was about two months old, a young spotted dove was found under similar 
circumstances and brought to me. I cannot say I gave it a very cordial 
welcome, for very young ones are rather a nuisance, requiring such constant 
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feeding. However, I 
soon found I need not 
disturb myself, as the 
blue rock at once con- 
stituted itself head- 
nurse, and fed and 
looked after the little 
creature as its own 
mother would have 
done. It was a pretty 
but strange sight to 
watch it feeding and 
smoothing the feathers 
of the young of a 
different species. It 
subsequently looked 
after three other doves 
in the same way, and 
was assisted by another 
blue rock that came 
with a damaged wing. 
The turtle - dove, on 
the other hand, kept 
coldly aloof, and 
would have nothing 
to do with any of 
them. 

My next invalid 
was a young golden 
oriole that had evi- 
dently been carried 
off by a crow, and 
was picked up on the road not far from our house; it afforded an 
instance of how the great love of parent birds for their young overcomes 
their fear. The little oriole arrived about ten in the morning, and finding 
it had a nasty wound under the wing, which I dressed as well as I could 
with a little boracic lotion, I fed it, and put it into the aviary. It was most tame 
and confiding, and seemed quite to understand the situation, taking its food 
readily, though at intervals it gave a most pitiful cry. About four o'clock, 
when I went to see how it was getting on, I was startled by a sudden flash of 
bright yellow darting past me to the cage! This was the male oriole, who 
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LOSS OF TAIL—FINAL STAGES. 


had evidently been searching all day for liis offspring, and had just discovered 
its whereabouts. There was quite a commoticn, and, shy as orioles are well 
known to be, the beautiful bird flew in and out of the verandah, and would not 
leave the place, in spite of the presence of my husband and myself. I took 
the little one out and put it on a rose bush, to the 
great delight of both parents, for the female had 
now joined her mate, But I soon saw that the crows 
were coming round and watching for their oppor- 
tunity to carry off the young bird again, so I put it 
into the doves’ old discarded cage and placed it in front 
of the verandah, the old birds scolding me furiously 
the whole time, and there it remained for four days. 
The parents flew backwards and forwards, feeding 
it with fat, juicy worms between the bars of the 
cage. To my grief, it died’on the fifth day, 
whether from the effect of its wound or over- 
feeding I cannot say. I rather fear the latter, for 
I could not resist occasionally giving it some flour 
moistened with water; it liked it so, and would open 
its bill wide whenever I appeared. I was evidently 
adopted as an unusually large, but kind and 
attentive, parent. The real father and mother soon 
ceased to scold when I handled their infant. My 
favourites among my feathered population are 
the little red waxbills or amadavats, they are so 
pretty and tame, while their pipe, for you can 
hardly call it a song or a whistle, though rather 
monotonous, is very sweet. They have a cage 
of their own inside the big aviary as a refuge 
in case the big birds torment them, and they 
come and go as they please. There is one I 
call Little Dick, who was the proud and happy 
possessor of five wives when I bought him, and it was very funny to see 
him sitting alone piping away and the little hens all close together on the 
perch opposite, evidently lost in admiration of their iord. Not very long ago 
a friend sent me some more waxbills as a present, six of whom were cocks ; 
rather a different kind, I fancy, as their plumage was much more brilliant than 
Little Dick’s, whose wives, alas! one and all deserted him for the newcomers. 
For a whole week he never sang a note, and sat by himself with all his feathers 
fluffed out. Now, I am glad to see, one hen has attached herself to him ; 
they always sit close together, and he occasionally sings, but not with the same 
frequency and joyousness as of old. His little heart is still too sore. 

At first I had four minars and two rosy starlings, the latter very handsome 
black and pink birds, about the size of a blackbird; but they quarrelled so 
dreadfully that I let them all fly away. The starlings were particularly 
wicked, sitting over the food and water and driving all the other birds off. At 
present I have several kinds of Java sparrows, Nepaul canaries (pretty yellow 
and brown birds that sing nicely), some buntings, two kinds of quail (who hide 
in the grass so effectually that they are difficult to find, and I have often 
nearly trodden on them), a partridge that I am taming and teaching to come 
to me when I whistle, and last, but not least, a chikor, or French partri 1ge—a 
very handsome bird who struts about the cage as though fully conscious of 
his own beauty. They all agree very well and are a continual interest to me 
to watch when it is cool enough to sit in the verandah, and their song and 
gay twittering have cheered me in many a weary hour when shut up in the 
house during the heat of the day. 
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O bit of England, to my mind, seems so English— pound up in a very singular degree with the hopes and 
seems so instinct with the sentiment and romance of aspirations and the business and affairs of Englishmen. The 
England—as the Thames Valley. Partly, no doubt, schools and colleges of English boys, the castles and palaces 

perhaps chiefly, this is dye to the presence of the river itself, of English kings, the Parliament Houses of the English people, 
for the Thames epitomis2s in a way that no other river in the and the wharves and warehouses of English merchants and 
worid does the whole life and history of its country. It is traders are successively reflected in its slow-moving current. | 


wonder if Matthew Arnold, 
when he typified man’s history 
by a river passing from its 
mountain solitudes and lonely 
pooils to the turmoil of the city 
and the port, had any thought 
in his mind of this English 
river of ours, and the changes 
of life with which it so wonder- 
fully identifies itself; of how 
among its upper reaches it 
mixes, clear and cool, with a 
thousand boyish dreams and 
romances ; while down yonder, 
dark and turbid, it is associated 
with the selfish schemes and 3 
sordid ambitions and anxieties 

of the worlde 
Chiefly, then, it is this 
English river, or river of 
English life as you may call it, 
and also the character of the 
scenery and lie of theland, which 
give its national character to 
this famous valley, and which 
indeed are the causes of its / 
fame. For really, from the 
point of view of the pic- 
turesque, this scenery does not 
amount to much. ‘The view I 
have in my mind, the view | Fs 
got from the top of the low 
tower of Shiplake Court, and 
which I dwell ona litile because 
I felt it to be on the whole the 4 
most remarkable thing about 
the place—that view is cer- i 
tainly distinguished by no very 4 
, 





ARE, 


salient or in any way striking 

characteristics. The spacious 3 
flat meadows that stretch far ‘ 
away into the distance to the : 
south, studded with hedgerow 
elms standing sombre and quiet 
against the soft grey of the sky; 
the low wooded eminences and 
lines of rounded hills, pale blue 
and misty, that fringe the ' 
horizon; the tranquil cattle 
and horses that browse on the 
rich pastures or stand ruminat- 
ing in the shade; the silvery 
beds of osiers and pale willows 
that suggest the moisture here 
present; the village church 
towers emerging from cluster- 
ing trees; the glimpse of low 
tiled roofs where Sonning dozes 
among its flowers and fruit 
trees—all the features of the 
view are, as it were, informed 
by the same spirit and blend 
into a single impression. There 
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Copyright. UPPER 
with its ancient fashions and sleepy, time-honoured processes, 
a spirit not alert, perhaps, nor vividly intelligent, but composed 
and confident and full of a quiet, deep-seated vitality which seems 
to be entirely identical with the spirit that animates English life. 
Add the river, with all its associations, moving dreamily through 
the foreground, and you have a scene which, in a curious and 
profound way, harmonises with the national character and the 
national history. 

Shiplake Court is quite in keeping with such surroundings, 
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and seems itself to have felt the influences here present. Though 
the actual structure is new, it is built upon an ancient estate and 
site, and inherits old traditions, of which it is not unconscious. It 
is built in the late, flat-arched Gothic style, which seems to most 
people I know so poor and tame in comparison with the early, 
fiery vigour of the style, yet which had its own eminently sane 
uses. For though it soared into no great cathedral triumphs, 
this later, flattened Gothic met in the most admirable way the 
needs of that communal life which was developing during the 
Tudor period. If the spirit of the 
crusader breathes in the upward-rushing 
lines of the earlier style, a sense of civic 
dignity and responsibility is present in 
the later. It isan architecture, let it be 
confessed, entirely of this world, an 
architecture which has done with dreams 
and aspirations, and is full of the 
sagacious, temperate and dignified spirit 
of early sixteenth century citizenship. 
These qualities make it one of the most 
satisfactory domestic forms of building 
we have ever evolved. For chancels 
and choirs we may think it inadequate, 
but for drawing-rooms and dining-rooms 
it is unequalled. The spaciousness of 
its horizontal proportions seems _ per- 
fectly adapted to the more genial social 
instinct which in the sixteenth century 
was, all through Europe, ousting the 
feudal principle. You may say of 
Tudor, if you will, that it is an English 
KXenaissance, for it has already the 
Renaissance temper, while it preserves 
still the national interpretation of 
that temper. Mr. Ernest George, 
who designed the house, has always 
been a lover of this style, and has 
done much to make other people 
share his own insight into its 
possibilities. 

Well, then, Shiplake Court is built 
in this style of comfort and dignity 
combined, which was the last word of 
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in England. It embodies pertectly the 
pleasant qualities of that style. Round 
the central hall, to which I shall return 
in a moment, are grouped several 
rooms which, without in the least 
partaking of the huge proportions and 
somewhat cold splendour of the Italian 
Renaissance, have all the necessary 
breadth and amplitude, combined with 
a delightful sense of the warmth and 
ease and comfort of home life which 
the classic style never has. The 
dining-room is panelled, and floored 
and ceilinged with oak, of a mellow 
quiet colour, which throws into relief 
the two or three pictures on the walls, 
notably a marvellous portrait by 
Sargent, with that instant vivacity and 
expressiveness in the eyes and lips 
and fingers which only Sargent seems 
able to convey. The morning-room, 
with painted rattered ceiling and crimson 
silk damasked walls, has a Venetian 
richness of colouring not often met 
with in an English house. The 
library, though tending to the Jaco- 
bean, and touched with the classic 
stiffness and formality, still keeps 
this early simplicity and sense of 
naturalness which mark the native 
style. No rooms, it seemed to me, 
could be more perfectly in keeping 
with the placid, spacious landscape Copyright 

and slow-flowing river which I gazed 

on from the windows. The hall is rather different, and 
calls for a word to itself. It is built in a much earlier style 
than the other rooms, and recalls a quite different state of 
society and a different set of customs and fashions. Long 
and narrow, with a high-pitched pointed roof of black beams, 
plain stone walls, and stone-mullioned windows, it stands 
for that old feudal state of society, with all its fierceness, 
narrowness, and earnestness, which was, by and by, to expand 
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into something more genial and humane. I daresay the reader 
has remarked that in modern reproductions of feudal architecture 
it is always the hall which perpetuates the feudal influence, the 
reason, no doubt, being that it was the hall which most 
completely embodied that influence in the first place. Feudal 
life uttered itself fully in the feudal hall. The length and narrow- 
ness, admitting in the distribution of inmates of a certain 
distinction of classes, the lofty roof, where the wood-smoke and 
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the reek of roast meats might mount and circulate, the high, 
narrow windows, secure from assault, the huge chimney, where 
a cartload of logs would blaze at once—all these were features 
indissolubly bound up with the manners of their age, and very 
graphically representative of them. 
And so it has followed quite naturally that those people in 
|.ngland whose ways of thought lead them to look with a special 
preciation on the arrangement of feudal society, should find a 
particular satisfaction in imitating and reproducing these old 
iaronial halls. Scores of them have arisen in England during 
te last fifty years, expressive of a naive regret for duties, 
r -sponsibilities, and 
privileges that 
ive passed away. 
\Vhether this kind 
attraction is an 
lequate motive for 
1elr revival, 
Imits, I think, of 
nuit. Architecture 
ily lives when it 
ts life. The chief 
commendation otf 
iat flat-arched later 
1othic, of which I 
vas just now speak- 
ing, is that it is 
erfectly suited to 
nodern conditions 
of life. Its spacious- 
ness aud sociability, 
its mixture of 
omfort and dignity, 
arethe very qualities 
needed in modern 
ar chaitec ture, 
because they are 
the qualities which 
modern life at its 
best exhibits. On 
the other hand, the 
conditions of _ life 
implied in the feudal 
hall are past and 
done with. Ke- 
gretted they may be, 
but they can never 
be recalled. Accord- 
ingly, if it be 
conceded that archi- 
tecture should be 
the expression of 
what is best and 
most vital in the 
life of its own age 
—and I am certain 
that no architecture 
has ever evinced 
any kind of sincerity 
or strength of pur- 
pose which was not 
that—it is perhaps 
questionable if the 
revival of Gothic 
halls can be justi- 
fied. They have 
acertain sentimental 
attraction, but they 
have no hold on 
present-day life. 
But i aim 
neglecting all this 
time the claims of 
what, after all, was 
the chief attraction 
at Shiplake—I Copyright 
mean the outside 
view of the place, its wealth of blossom and creepers, its 
terraces and gardens and old trees. The house faces south, as I 
have said, the ground in front of it sloping, at first gently, then 
more steeply, to the river. These soutaward-looking slopes, 
while they bask all day in the eye of the sun, are completely 
sheltered from strong winds and rough weather by the house 
itself on the north side, by tall yew hedges and thick-growing 
orchards on the east, and by groves of old walnut trees on the 
west. They form a regular sun trap, enclosed by verdure and 
warm brick walls, and if the reader will study the accompanying 
photograph, he will discover the effects of this arrangement in 
the exuberance of blossom and foliage that smothers all the 
terrace walls and stone steps and balustrades. Clematis, with 
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creamy masses of blossom scenting the air all round, darker 
jasmine, starred with its small pure flowers, thickets of sweet- 
smelling honeysuckle, roses laden with great heavy-headed 
blossoms that nod across the parapets and shower down handfuls 
of yellow petals on the grass below, vines spreading their tendrils 
in the warm air and growing as freely as if this were the slope 
above Sorrento—these and many other flowering shrubs and 
creepers flourish here with a quite Southern luxuriance and 
richness. 

South of the house, the ground, as it slopes towards the 
river, breaks of its own accord, with little artificial help, into a 
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natural broad terrace, shaded in part by great walnuts and 
acacias, and Mr. Alfred Parsons, who, I believe, is responsible 
for the laying out of the grounds, has availed himself to the full 
of the natural advantages of the slopes, arranging his terraces so 
that they seem to bear out a previous intention ot Nature’s own. 
The upper terrace is laid out in a large rose garden, which but 
lately must have been a blaze of colour, and still showed many 
heavy clusters of blossom here and there, while the varied and 
rich collection of flowers in the borders seemed to indicate a 
particular pride of its owners in their fortunately placed garden. 
Basking against a south wall I saw several large myrtles, 
covered all over with their sweet aromatic blossom. I noticed, 
too, a shrub with narrow, lemon-coloured foliage and tawny 
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crimson flowers, which recalled to my mind South Africa and 
the straggling gardens of Boer farms. It was a pomegranate— 
the first | had ever seen growing out of doors in England. 

Ancient walnut trees and cool, shaded turf, the scent of flowers, 
walls half hidden by creepers and twining roses, the broad current 
of the river winding placidly within sight of the windows, and 
beyond the quiet, pleasant, prosperous English landscape melting 
into the blue of distant hills—these are my final impressions of 
Shiplake, impressions which combine to form a single harmonious 
and coherent picture. L. Marcu PHILtipps. 


TRAVELLING ON TAE 
OLD ROADS OF NORFOLK. 


HEN my friend Huz took the road on his spider 
bicycle and arrived at the ‘‘fudder” St. Margarets 
he lost himself. He asked a pleasant-looking 
labourer the way to this self-same place. The 
labourer replied, ** Don’t ax foolish questions.” 

In those days one was supposed to know the way in the neigh- 
bourhood. You might ask the road seven miles on—that was 
allowable. Beyond seven miles lay the unknown. But not to 
know the place you were in! Either you were intoxicated or 
you were a born fool! If, indeed, the wayfarer really was 
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intoxicated, the labourer felt a 
sort of pity and sympathy, and 
carefully directed the sufferer to 
the nearest wayside inn. Well, 
those days are past and gone. 
The labourer has long been 
accustomed to strangers drop- 
ping down on him from “the 
Sheers,” and does his best to 
give them all possible infor- 
mation. 

Before the coming of the 
counci! men the roads (during 
a long part of the year) wer: 
locally described as mucky. A 
writer in the seventeenth cen- 
tury writes: ‘The vsual and 
most common roads if they 
were nott yearly repaired, and 
continued, by vertue of the 
severall necessary statutes to 
that end made; they would in 
the Winter Season breed a 
loathsome weariness to the 
passenger.” This is a more 
polite and roundabout way oi 
putting the aforesaid opinion 
This old writer is very sensitive 
as to the East Anglian manner 
of speech. According to him 
it is of the purest. “© . . . 
having no naturall defect,” 
says he, ‘‘ proper to this soile, 
doe we disgrace that with any 
broad or rude accent.” He 
allows, however, that ‘our 
honest Country Toyling 
villager . . . will many 
times let slip .some_ strang 
different sounding tearmes.” 

What the ‘“wayes and 
means” of ‘ Entercourse” 
were in the very early days 
one can but guess at. The 
heart of East Anglia was open 
to the voyager by the Yare and 
the Orwell, and by the rivers 
and broads. The “ Enter- 
course,” after the Stablesian 
Horse left Burgh Castle for 
pressing duties nearer home, 
was not, we may imagine, to 
the liking of the gentle Iceni. 
These estuaries, these rivers 
and broads became fashionable 
then as now. And the north- 
east wind brought the North- 
men who year by year swarmed 
up the water-ways and settled 
in the pleasant villages. No 
one now to stop them at 
Burgh or Caister, and the 

“COUNTRY LIFE.” simple Iceni were destroyed 

wholesale. Nor stock nor 

stone was left by these fierce sea-warriors. They feil on the 

whole country-side bounded by the sea and the fens and the 

impenetrable forest to the west. I fancy it must have been a 

tough bit of business—there was no sanctuary for the Briton, 

hemmed in as he was on all sides. And so fight he must, and 

fight he did. Perhaps it took a hundred years, but it was done, 
and scarce a trace of the old race of men is left. 

‘** Do you find among your villagers any small and rather dark 
people ?”” I was asked by an anthropologist. Yes, there were 
such. These, said he, are the descendants of the old race of men 
that escaped in the ‘“‘ Entercourse”’ withthe Northmen. But the 
sons of those Northmen who then came and the sons of those 
that followed remain. Hardy, strong, fine skinned and tall are 
they. As “a furriner” I was a little surprised to find the vestry 
full of great fishermen and fisherboys. After a short struggle the 
blue guernseys gave way to the white surplices and the choir 
went to their places. Great big men were these singers, towering 
above one. These, [ thought, are the real thing. They are the 
sons of the Northmen! And soon the singing shook the very 
roof and a mighty roar of song went up—a great Te Deum on 
the edge of the North Sea. 

In the old days, then, the ‘‘ Entercourse ” that settled the 
fortunes of East Anglia was by the sea and the water-ways from 
the coast. Yet there were the roads that brought up the Roman 
soldiers from the South and that linked up the Roman camps 
throughout the country. You may find traces of these roads here 
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and there along their route. Coming up from Colchester and 
branching north of the Gipping at Ipswich the old roads head to 
the right for Dunwich and then on towards the Waveney by 
Ditchingham, away towards Oulton Broad and Burgh Castle. 
The left-hand road at Ipswich heads straight away to Tasburgh 
and Caistor St. Edmund just south of Norwich. You may, too, 
get on the old Peddars way, which you will find marked on your 
bicycle map, and you can see how the road with its branches 
linked up the old Roman military camps from Brancastor, near 
the Wash, to the south. 

Remains of the bridges of those days there are along the 
roads (old piers and timber baulks now buried deep). Some of 
the very quaint old bridges of the Broad Country go back a long 
way, perhaps to medizval days, and some perhapsare on the sites 
of the Roman bridges. Very picturesque are these bridges, with 
arches wide enough, but only wide enough, for the wherries to go 
through them. Narrow and higi-pitched is the roadway. ‘The 
County Council men are turning their attention to some of these 
old bridges, and doubtless they will soon pull them down and 
build others of a new pattern in their place. Apart from the 
regret for the disappearance of the old bridges there must also 
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ADY BETTY BALFOUR'’S Personal and Literary Letters 
of the Earl of Lytton, in two volumes (Longmans), is 
not only an interesting and readable book, but it throws 
a valuable sidelight on the social and political history 
of the latter half of the nineteenth century. Robert 

Lytton’s father was nearly at the height of his fame in 1831 at 
the time of his son’s birth. He was the most popular novelist of 
his day, and it was natural that he should announce the birtk to 
his friend, the most brilliant man of the hour, Benjamin 
Disraeli. Sir Edward had a strong desire that his son should 
play a leading part in the world of action, and to some extent 
organised his training and education with that end in view; but 
the boy, though extremely brilliant, and equipped, as one would 
think, to achieve success in any walk of life, was divided between 
two preferences. With characteristic candour he describes 
himself in a letter to his father, written in 1860: 


I am too clever, at least have too great a sympathy with intellect to be 
quite content to eat the fruit of the earth as an ordinary young man, and yet 
not clever enough to be ever a great man, so that I remain, like Mahomet’s 
coffin, suspended between heaven and earth, missing the happiness of both, 
and neither trust nor am satisfied with myself.” A litde more or a little less 
of whatever ability I inherit from you wou'd have made me a complete and 
more cheerful man. 


With a strong inclination towards letters he began life as a 
diplomatist, the occasion being an offer from his uncle, Sir Henry 
3ulwer, afterwards Lord Dalling, to join him at Washington as 
an unpaid attaché. He was then little more than a boy, and 
Mr. Bertram Currie, who first met him in America in 1850, 
gives the following piquant description : 


He was a boy of not much more than seventeen, who had just left 
Harrow; eccentrically dressed with abundant velvet cuffs and collars, and 
shiny boots; but even at that age witty and original, as he remained to the 
end. He always appeared to me as a most amusing and charming 
companion. 

His work with his uncle must have been educative in the 
highest sense of the term, as Sir Henry Bulwer was eminently 
worthy of the praise bestowed upon him by his nephew, “ In that 
profession where he certainly had no equals, though many rivals, 
he left no successor.” In 1852 he was attached to the Florence 
Legation, and his residence there laid the foundation of a love for 
Florence and Italy, which, his biographer says, exceeded “ that 
which he felt for any other place, a love peculiar in kind and in 
degree.” At that time Robert Browning and Mrs. Barrett 
Browning were living in Italy, and young Lytton became one of 
their most intimate circle. Elizabeth Barrett Browning especialiy 
seems to have played to him the part of ‘ more than elder sister 
in the Muse.”” She frankly blamed him for being too recipient 
of other people’s ideas. ‘‘You sympathise too much,” she 
writes. ‘‘It is your own wine, but you use your neighbour’s 
glass to drink out of.” In another letter he gives a very pleasant 
account of the intercourse between himself and the poetess : 

How often in reading 4u7ora did I recali the many times when I found 
you, on that same little sofa, book in hand, and you let me (so quietly and 
kindly) interrupt you (perhaps in the break of a sixteen-line cadence !), and 
put away the book to talk to me instead of sending me away, as, had you 
been less great an artist, you would have done. 


This was written from the Hague when he was about 
twenty-five or twenty-six. Many of the letters in this volume 
passed between Sir Edward Bulwer and his son. They are 
takcn up to a considerable extent with literary discussions con- 
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come the loss of good wherrymanship. The fun of shooting these 
narrow arches in an express wherry is, one nay suppose, only less 
exciting than a balloon voyage. The wherryman, however, does 
not do it for the fun of the thing at all. He will explain to 
you that it is his duty to save time, so that he may not rob his 
master. When Acle Bridge then comes fairly into view he will 
cram on all possible speed. The great sail strains at the sheet, 
the water foams over at the bow, and the wherryman at the 
tiller looks more unconcerned than usual, the other man moves 
forward to the mast. Beyond being exactly in the right place 
they still keep on doing nothing. The craft rushes on towards 
the low arch of the bridge. At the very last possible moment 
the man by the mast spits on his hands, and lets go the gear. 
Down come the mast and the great sail, bowing like a bulrush 
before the wind. The wherry shoots the narrow arch of the 
bridge exactly in the middle, and then before you catch your 
breath, up goes the mast, and again the wind fills the great tan 
sail, and away flies the wherry down the river, where she pulls 
up alongside the Fish and Eels, towards which tavern the wherry- 
men wend their way feeling that they really deserve some whole- 
some refreshment, having once more saved their master’s time. 


THE WEEK. 


ducted with great acuteness on both sides. Sir Edward, without 
being a lavish father, was fairly liberal, and he very soon got 
into the habit of great intimacy with his child. While Lytton 
was at Washington his father gave him an allowance of £80 a 
year, which he supplemented by gifts from time to time. This 
arrangement was not satisfactory, as Robert Lytton found he 
could not reduce his expenditure to less than £250 a year, and 
his biographer makes this dry comment, ‘‘ His father expected 
to see all his bills, and there are entries in his letters apologising 
for the purchase of more gloves or more boots than he had 
anticipated would be necessary.” Simultaneously with his pro- 
gress in a diplomatic career his poetic gift was ripening. Ata 
very early age he had felt a compulsion to make verses, and he 
found that this compulsion carried with it an over-mastering 
desire to see the lines in print. His father gave him some very 
curious advice on the subject. Sir Edward thought that popu- 
larity was everything, that no one could wield a tremendous 
influence as a writer unless he gained the ear of the muititude, 
and he even went so far as to suggest the example of Mackay, 
“the real Mackay,” of a song that once had an extraordinary popu- 
larity. Robert Lytton was too fastidious to accept this doctrine. 
He wanted an audience “ fit though few,” and did notat all believe 
that the vox popult was the vor Dei. We need not follow him 
through the various steps in his literary and diplomatic progress. 
The history is strewn with good things, and we cannot help 
quoting the following little incident from the first volume. It 
occurred at Paris, when Robert Lytton had, as it were, come to 
his kingdom. For the first time, we are told, he was able to 
keep a carriage and horses, and to entertain more freely than had 
formerly been possible. He was new himself a husband anda 
father when the following incident took place : 


He accompanied his wife on her first visit to the famous dressmaker, 
Worth, who greeted him, to his surprise, as the son of his benefactor, ‘* On 
hearing who I was he rushed up to me, and after an infinite number of com- 
pliments and fine speeches, said that he owed everything in life to my father. 
‘As how?’ I asked. Whilst yet a youth struggling with fortune he had read 
‘Night and Morning.’ That book had made a profound impression on him, 
had awakened his genius, aroused his courage, kindled his hopes, directed 
his aims, etc. His eldest son was christened Philip after the hero. There’s 
fare for you. I ventured to express the hope that ‘ Night and Morning’ 
would have a very favourable effect on Mr. Worth’s bill.” 


The second volume is largely taken up with the period during 
which Lord Lytton was Viceroy of India. How nobly he filled 
that august position, and how much India owes to him are facts 
that must be within the knowledge of most of our readers. At 
this period his letters are written largely to Lord Cranbrook 
and Lord Salisbury as far as they were official or political. He 
had also many correspondents who were distinctly literary, among 
them being Mr. John Morley, Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, and Sir James Stephen. On his return he took his 
place in the House of Lords, but had as little desire to join in 
politics as he had before. The opinion of Lord Beaconsfield on 
the celebrated speech delivered by Lord Lytton in 1881 showed 
how that acute judge of Parliamentary eloquence estimated the 
power of his colleague : 


Lord Beaconsfield was unstinted in his commendation of what he called 
its ‘* remarkable Parliamentary /act.”” The result was, I think, a great relief 
to him, for his last words as he left the House with me were: ‘‘ You made a 
great effect without one injudicious word. As for myself, I feel as if I had won 
the Derby. I backed you heavily, and you have won my stakes for me— 
easily. As for you, you have established your own Parliamentary position in 
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the front rank, From this time forward you may do or say anything you 

please in Parliament. Your position is assured, and you have won it by a 


single speech ’ 

Probably if Lord Beaconsfield had lived, Lord Lytton 
might have taken a more active part in politics; but, “ with the 
loss of my dear chief,” he wrote to a friend, ‘“‘ I have lost, for 
the present at any rate, all incentive and active power in 
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reference to public life.” It only remains to say that Lord 
Lytton died on November 24th, 1891, at Paris, just after 
reaching the age of sixty. His career was a great one, viewed 
either as that of a personage in politics, or in literature. Lady 
Betty Balfour has described it here with a tact and judgment 
that were worthy of her father. Higher praise it would be 
impossible to bestow. 


FROM THE FARMS. 


A Russian PLovucn. 

LTHOUGH agriculture, in one form or another, is the 
chief occupation of about seven-eighths of the popula- 
tion of Kussia, no one can’ deny that agriculture in 
that country is at a very low level. In some parts of 
the South, near the Black Sea in particular, modern 

machinery has been introduced, but for the most part the imple- 
ments and methods employed are of the most primitive kind. 
The poverty of the peasants and their lack of education are the 
causes which most contribute to this backward condition of 
husbandry, and the primitive methods again react upon the 
peasants, as they to a great extent account for the periodical 
famines. There are also other, and less apparent, reasons which 
prevent improvements. In the first place, Russian horses, which 
are said to be decreasing in number, are small, and would not be 
capable of drawing a heavy deep-cutting plough or a large harrow, 
and for this reason one may see in many parts of the country 
light ploughs of the kind shown in the photograph. The great 
ambition of the peasant is said to be to act up to the proverb 
“Sow in mud and you will be a prince,” and so the ploughing 
begins directly the snow has gone, and is of a very perfunctory 
character. In the extreme North of Russia where forest 
predominates, and there is only a small percentage of arable land, 
the method of ploughing is particularly curious. Large bonfires 
of wood are lighted over the field, and when they are burnt down 
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the land is ploughed with a light instrument which does little 
more than mix the ashes with the surface soil. When wood is 
plentiful this method of manuring the soil is cheap enough, and 
the result, if short-lived, is said to be for a time wonderful. The 
system is most commonly adopted in clearings from which the 
larger trees have been taken away and the smaller left in a heap 
all winter to be set on fire when spring comes. What place in the 
evolution of the modern plough from the early sarcle this Russian 
implement, half plough, half grubber, occupies, might possibly 
be a question as interesting as the methods of using it, but to 
determine that would require a very profound knowledge of the 
history of agriculture. 
BEE-FARMING BY CHILDREN, 

Nature-study forms an important part of the curriculum at 
the village school of Hildenborough in Kent, and bee-keeping for 
profit receives a large share of attention. Last spring forty of 
the children, by subscribing 6d. each, formed themselves into a 
company and purchased a hive, stocked with bees. The necessary 
manipulations of the bees have been undertaken by some of the 
more fearless of the shareholders, and a favourable season has 
ended in a splendid honey harvest. The children have had 
periodical lessons, round the hive, on the habits of bees, and 
on the most improved methods of bee-keeping, while the 
effect of the good harvest upon the value of the shares has not 
been lost sight of in the instruction in commercial arithmetic. 
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The dividend has worked out at tod. per share, or a small matter 
of 166% per cent., a rate of return which ought to recommend the 
adoption of some such plan as this to e\ery village school in the 
country. Here is the balance-sheet for 
the season : 


Capital, in forty shares at 61. each 1 © oO 
Expended in one hive and stock, 

1Ss.; cratesiand sections, §s.... r © © 
Honey harvest, 39lb : 34ib allotte | 

to shareholders at rb. (valued at 

Iod ) per share; 5ib. sold at Is, 

per Ib., 5s. 
Casn allotted to six shareholders at 

1od. each at ais ws) Of Seo 
The photograph shows a lesson on 
cleaning the bees up for the winter. 

THE MARKETING OF POULTRY. 

In the well-informed article on this 
subject in the current number of the 
Journal of the Board of Agriculture 
allusion is made to the difficulty of 
getting rid of old hens. The writer 
says quite properly that it is the cus- 
tom to keep old hens too long, as they 
cease to be profitable after the second 
year. Local higglers buy them only 
at starvation prices. He suggests that 
they might be fattened and sent up to 
London at Easter, when there is a great 
demand among the Jews for fowls. There 
is another use to which they could 
be put. Gamekeepers and others who 
are engaged in rearing pheasants very often require broody hens 
for this purpose, and in such a case age does not matter so much, 
as a hen will sit on eggs and rear chickens long after she has 
ceased to lay. The other hints in the paper will be found of 
service to all who are engaged in rearing poultry for profit. 
All writers on the subject agree that for the best table poultry 
Leadenhall and Smithfield offer what is to all intents and purposes 
an inexhaustible market. The report of the Irish Board of Agri- 
culture says: ‘* London is generally believed to be, practically, 
the only market in the United Kingdom for the sale of crammed 
chickens.” The practice is for crammers to send their fowls to 
salesmen at the Leadenhall and central markets, and their 
experience is that if the birds are anything over 5lb. this is the 
best way to dispose of them. The same document goes on to 
say that the “market in London is apparently never overstocked 
with crammed birds of best quality, 5lb. each and over.” It is 
best to dispose of small birds in the provinces, and the centres 
where sales can most satisfactorily be effected are Bath, 
Birmingham, Blackpool, Bournemouth, Bristol, Burnley, 
Cambridge, Cardiff, Chester, Cromer, Croydon, Eastbourne, 
Greenock, N.B., Leamington Spa, Leicester, Penzance, Rochester, 
Southend-on-Sea, Swansea and Torquay. Prices vary from 4s. to 
7s. a couple, and it will well repay breeders to note the remarks 
attached to each centre. Clean white legs are generally 
insisted upon; anything in the shape of feather on the legs is a 
demerit. Black legs also cause birds to sell badly. It is essential 
that birds should be carefully plucked and prepared for the 
market. If allowed to grow cold the feathers do not easily come 
away, with the result that the skin is frequently either 
broken or torn, faults which will often turn a purchaser away. 
The bird should be plucked as soon as it is killed. The 
plucking should begin at the tail and be continued along the 
back, neck, wings, sides, legs and breast. You do not start 
with the breast, because the surface veins in that part of the body 
are the last to drain dry, and the carcase will be discoloured if 
any of them be broken. The fowl should be plucked clean, 
except for the head and half of the neck. A golden rule is to have 
the fowls at the market in good time. In Russia and some other 
countries cold storage has been resorted to as a means of making 
a balance between seasons of scarcity and seasons of plenty, but 
the fashion so far has not been to any great extent adopted in 
England. It might come in with the present year, however, 
because there has been an immense crop of chickens, and they 
never were cheaper than they are to-day. 

Birps UseruL To AGRICULTURE. 

A very extraordinary’ report has been drawn up by the 
International Convention for the protection of birds useful to 
agriculture. In the first place, we think it absurd to draw a kard- 
and-fast line between useful and harmful birds, as the majority 
of them are useful in some ways and harmful in others, In 
England, the birds of which complaints are most commonly made 
are the rook, the wood-pigeon and the sparrow, and these are 
completely omitted from the international list, which almost 
deprives it of any importance as far as weare concerned. Harmful 
birds are taken to be certain eagles, the osprey, kites, falcons of all 
kinds, except the kestrel and two less well-known species, the 
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sparrow-hawk, the harriers, the eagle-owl, the raven, magpie and 


jay. It is safe to say that not a single bird in this list affects 
English agriculture to any perceptible extent. The eagles are not in 
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sufficient numbers, and the harm they do, at any rate, is very 
slight, as it is doubtful whether an eagle can carry a fairly 
well-grown lamb. Kites, too, have so diminished in numbers 
that they may be left out of account, though what harm they 
have done it passes us to imagine. The harriers are no more 
now than objects of curiosity to students of natural history. The 
raven, the magpie and the jay most farmers would rather protect 
than destroy. In the list of useful birds we have a great many 
owls which may be admitted cordially, woodpeckers, rollers, 
hoopoes, tree-creepers and nuthatches, swifts, nightjars, hedge- 
sparrows, warblers of all kinds, gold and fire-crested wrens, 
common wrens, tits of all kinds, flycatchers, wagtails, swallows, 
pipits, crossbills, goldfinches and the common and rose-coloured 
starlings. These are all entitled to protection. But if the 
International Conference had not anything of more importance to 
record than these facts, we can scarcely see that it was worth 
putting its members to the expense of meeting. 


THE DESTRUCTION 
OF SELBY ABBEY. 


T has frequently been our duty to express the regret 
occasioned by the passing out of existence of some of those 
beautiful architectural structures which have come down 
to us from earlier times and ought to be a treasured 
heritage. But seldom has there been such reason fot 

grief as is given by the destruction of the Abbey Church at 
Selby. The catastrophe is not without precedent. In modern 
times the basilica of St. Paul-without-the-walls at Rome was 
burnt down on the night of July 15th, 1823, and in 1836 
the cathedral of Chartres was seriously injured by fire. 
In 1829 a fire broke out in York Minster and destroyed 
part of the roof. In 1872 the roof of the choir of 
Canterbury Cathedral was burnt. Old St. Paul’s was destroyed 
in the great fire of 1666, and no doubt many similar accidents 
have occurred, but none of them surpasses the destruction of 
Selby Cathedral. It was, as has justly been said, the pride of 
the town, and we are told that while the flames were raging 
tears rained down the faces of many of the onlookers. 
‘«* Practically,” says a newspaper reporter, ‘the entire building 
was destroyed from end to end.” Bells and windows, groined roofs, 
and much else that can never be replaced, were reduced to ruins 
by the flames. Itis the more to be regretted because Selby and its 
Abbey are bound together by the closest associations. The begin- 
ning of the structure appears to have been a wooden church which 
the monk Benedick erected in the eleventh century for a chapel 
in which to enshrine the fingers of St. Geimanus, which he had 
been told in a dream to carry from his convent in Auxerre to a 
spot to which the saint would direct him, Passing through 
Salisbury in search of the proper place in which to lay these 
bones, he was presented witha casket of gold for the reception of 
the relic. At the end of his journey be recognis d the place he was 
in search of in the Royal Manor of Selby. Here he received a 
grant of land from the Conqueror, and founded a monastery of 
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which he became abbot. The monastery prospered greatly under 
his rule, until it exceeded in wealth and influence all the other 
similar houses in Yorkshire, with the exception of St. Mary's, 
York, and Fountains. The great church, which has remained 
until the present day, was founded by his successor, Abbot Hugh, 
between 1097 and 1123. Travellers by the Great Northern 
line will remember the view of its quaintly unique south 
elevation, its great length apparently increased by the lack 
of the usual variety of outline in a cruciform building in conse- 
quence of the destruction of the south transept in 1690, and its low 
Norman tower, until recently disfigured by a hideous baluster- 
shaft battlement. The interior showed noble examples of the 
great architectural styles, from the Norman nave to the luxuriant 
decorated choir. Perhaps there are few fairer contrasts to be 
seen in the whole domain of architecture than that between the 
views east and west from the low choir-screen. The solemn 
dignity of the nave was a really splendid foi! to the loveliness 
and colour of the eastern end, bounded by its majestic Flamboyant 
Jesse window. 

A correspondent to whom we are indebted for some 
notes on the — subject 
says: ‘ Many who knew 
the church will wonder how 
far the present calamity 
has been intensified by the 
fact of the fourteenth cen- 
tury wooden roof of the 
choir never having been 
replaced by a substantial 
vault of stone, as was 
evidently intended. = And 
they will sadly think of the 
nave of York, another in- 
stance of almost criminal 
temporising. Again, 
though, of course, no com- 
ment on the present event 
is intended, are those who 
are responsible for the sate 
erection and rebuilding of 
church organs quite satis- 
tied that every precaution 
against risk of fire has been 
taken? Should naked 
candle-light be used at all ? 
] have, before now, had to 
climb into an organ to blow 
out a candle that had been 
left by a workman not only 
burning, but embedded in 
its own grease to the wood- 
work.” A complaint has 
been raised in the Pressthat 
no ecclesiastical building is 
insured against fire. Per- 
haps this might be done 
advantageously, but it 
would not meet the great- 
est evil and the greatest 
difhcuity, which is that the 
loss in sO many cases is 
irreparable. Wherea 
building, or part of it, is 
unique, restoration, be it 
conducted never so wisely, 
cannot possibly have tie 
interest of the original. 
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hearty response to the need 

for funds to restore Selby, and whatever human ingenuity can 
accomplish will certainly be done to bring back something like 
its ancient splendour ; but the custodians of other buildings ought 
to take warning irom the catastrophe, and see that the treasures 
committed to their charge are as far as possible safeguarded 
Irom fire. 


MY FIRST COON-HUNT. 


NE night towards the end of October I had been 
sitting mooning over the stove and was just thinking 
of turning in when the latch clicked, and in walked 
Hiram Udell with an axe on his shoulder, a lantern 
in his hand, and followed by a remarkably fine- 

looking dog. ‘ Good ev’nin’, squire,” said he, “you ain’t surely 
thinkin’ of going ter roost a night like this! It’s the best night 
for coons I’ve seen this fall, an’ old man Boscow sez the coons 
hev been in his corn patch agin. Look at the dog—ain’t he a 
beauty?’ The fact could not be denied, he was a good colour, 
well set up, and looked like a cross between a bloodhound and 
an English foxhound. “ Yes, siree,” continued Hiram, “there 
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ain't a better coon dog in this section of country. Ef we don't 
git a coon to-night I'll eat my hat. You'll come along ?”’ 

Now, I was tired with the day’s work and realiy had not 
intended to stir out that night, but being new to the country such 
an expedition as the one proposed appealed to, me with all the 
irresistible charm cf novelty. So without a word of protest | 
slipped ona pair of rubber boots, took down my gun and cartridge 
belt, and followed Hiram and the hound into the starlit night. 

The farm next to ours was occupied by Orwell Jones, whose 
son Titus had been my companion on many a hunting and fishing 
expedition, and as the house was close at hand we agreed to 
make him one of our party. The otd folks had retired to rest, 
and we found Titus, with chair tilted back, smoking a corn-cobb 
pipe and whittling out a new stopper for his powder horn. You 
would hardly expect in the go-ahead States in the year 1885 to 
find the old muzzle-loading rifle with its accompanying powder 
horn and bullet mould still in general use, but so it was, and 
Titus was the happy possessor of one of these excellent, though 
antiquated, weapons. 

“ Now then, sonny, git a move on yer, we're goin’ coonin,” 

cried Hiram, as we entered 


if ' the room. 
i) Titus pulled along 
’ f face, “I'd lke ter go along 


that’s a fact,” said he, * but 
I’m that sore and stiff with 
hauling logs all day.” 

* That’s no excuse at 
all,” interrupted — Tliram, 
“what you need is exercise 
an’ plenty of it. Just come 
along without any argufy- 
ing we'll be back ‘fore 
the roosters crow.” 

I backed up Hiram’s 
energetic appeal, with the 
result that Titus, with axe 
and rifle, was soon trudging 
with us towards the big 
woods. It was a fine clear 
night, with a touch of frost 
in the air, no moon was 
visible, but the stars shed 
a pale uncertain light upon 
the ghostly rows of conical 
corn shocks for all the 
world like pigmy wigwams, 
and transformed the harm 
less necessary pumpkins 
which lay between into a 
semblance of giant skulls 
strewn over a_ battlefield. 
But on entering the woods 
darkness reigned supreme. 
With nose down and _ tail 
up the hound darted away 
into the gloom. We formed 
single file, and with strict 
orders for silence began our 
march. At first we ad- 
vanced rapidly and with 
ease, the ground being dry 
and free from undergrowth, 
and by the fitful light of 
the lantern the trees seemed 
to stand in rows like pillars 
in a cathedral aisle, but 
Copyright. soon all this was changed 

and we were blundering 
over a wild chaos of fallen timber, among which lurked pools of 
water, and struggling through tangled brushwood. 

Muttered curses and hoarse calls for the lantern now dis- 
turbed the nocturnal silence. We had just got into an extra bad 
streak when the deep bay of the hound electrified us into new 
life. It was the well-known signal that a coon was “treed.” The 
man with the lantern dashed forward, with disastrous effect, for 
left in darkness I was lassoed and nearly strangled by a hanging 
vine, and the next moment a startled cry and big splash called 
Hiram to the rescue. With a blow from his axe I was liberated, 
and we hurried to assist Titus, who, in trying to keep up with the 
light, had caught his foot in a root and pitched head first into a 
deep and slimy pool. When we had got him right way up the 
woeful spectacle he presented in the sickly rays of the lantern 
was indescribable. We just leant against the trees and laughed 
till we cried. 

* When you fellers hev got through with your ‘chinnerin’,’”’ 
owled Titus, “ perhaps you'll help ter wring out my coat and 


” 
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git the mud outer my gun barrel 

We did all we could for him, and moved forward once more, 


but with greater caution. Guided by the voice of the hound, we 
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soon arrived at the suspected tree, which proved to be an immense 
whitewood. 

* Jist like our luck,” grumbled Hiram, “ why couldn’t he hey 
gone in a thinner tree. It'll take us all night ef we hev ter fetch 
this one down.” 

“T guess he’s on the outside,” said Titus. Acting on this 
hint, we dispersed around the tree, and with heads thrown back 
tried to make out the form of a coon amid the shadowy tree-top. 

“Thar’s the critter,” cried Hiram, pointing with his axe- 
handle to a small black patch barely visible among the interlacing 
branches. 

“ That’s a crow’s nest,” grunted Titus. 

“So air you a crow’s nest,” retorted Hiram. “ Jist lend me 
yer old blunderbuss, an’ you'll soon see.” 

Having fixed a piece of white paper on the sighi, Hiram 
rested the rifle barrel on a convenient branch and fired, the only 
result being a piece of bark which sailed down from the darkness 
and struck the hound on the nose, causing him to give a sharp zip. 

“Mighty intelligent dog, that,” said Hiram, “hes crying 
‘cause I missed.” ‘Titus tried the next shot, and with: success, 
for the black patch was seen to oscillate violently — for 
a moment and then come tumbling down, striking the ground 
with a thud. The hound sprang upon the dark object, bat quickly 
retreated, rubbing his head with his paws and howling dismally. 

“Why, what in Sam Hill’s the matter now!” cried 
Hiram, coming forward with the lantern. 

“Wal, Vl be darned,” was the verdict of all hands as 
we got a look at the quarry, for still writhing in death 
agony lay a huge porcupine--no wonder the poor dog had 
turned tail—his head and face looked like a pineushion, it 
was stuck so full of quills. We extracted all we could; but 
he was evidently demoralised for that night, so we decided to 
make for home. After stumbling along for some time I moticed that 
Hiram and ‘Titus were examining the tree trunks with great care, 
and carrying on a lively dispute as to the points of the compass. 
‘They informed me that by some means they had lost their 
bearings; but Titus was confident that the smooth side of the 
tree-trunks indicated north, and the lichen and moss-grown side 
south ; though admitting the truth of this great fact, we could not 
agree on the proper direction in which to steer for home, so tossed 
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up a “nickel,” which decided in favour of going north. We 
struggled on for a long time, and presently became aware of a 
very powerful smell. 

“ Now I know where we air,” declared Hiram, sniffing, 
“that ther’s old Lizer’s cow what got killed last month by a 
maple falling on her, an’ | remember it was jist a few rods south 
of Boscow’s clearin’.”.. With renewed hope we started off in the 
direction indicated by this information, but after a weary tramp 
our olfactory nerves were again assailed by the same odour. We 
halted with one consent and looked into each other’s faces. 

“Pears ter me that dead cows are more plenty than coons 
to-night,” said Titus, with bitter irony. 

Hiram was too full for words. At last he roused himself. 
3o0ys,” he said, “ it looks like we're not going ter git outer this 
pesky wood to-night, so I propose that we make fer a dry patch, 
build a fire and wait fer daylight.” 

This was agreed upon, and strange to say that in searching 
for a suitable camping place we came upon the edge of the timber 
not far from where we had entered. At the same moment the 
hound rushed into the open in full cry chasing some fleet animal, 
which, after a short run, sought safety in a young beech which 
stood some distance from the edge of the woods. 

“ That’s a coon, sure enough,” cried Hiram, in great glee. 

“T'll toss yer for the hide,” said Titus, “ they air givin’ a dollar 
fifty fer skins this fall.” We tossed and Hiram won. 1 offered 
to give him one dollar seventy-five if it was good fur, which he 
agreed to. On arriving at the tree, which was covered with dried 
foliage, we soon discovered a dark object among the topmost 
twigs. 

“ Thar he is, we've got him this time,” cried Titus; “1 
ken see the rings on his tail.” 

It was decided to secure the hound and fire with the rifle so 
as not to injure the fur. ‘“ Here you air, squire,” said Hiram, 
handing me the rifle, “it’s your turn to shoot.” I aimed as well 
as the darkness would allow, pulled the trigger, and down came 
the fugitive. We all pressed forward and saw by the lantern’s 
light a large, beautifully marked, sandy tom cat. Let not a 
record be kept of the remarks which penetrated the still air, as 
wet, ragged and footsore we dragged our tired limbs towards 
home at three o’clock in the morning. J.C. M. Irons. 
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WASTE OF PHEASANTs. 

[The author of the admirable ‘* Partridge-driving,” which Mr. Murray 
published two years or so ago, has forwarded us the following essay on the 
planting and arrangement of coverts for pheasants, which has the principal 
merit of being ‘‘at first hand ”—the result of personal trial and experience. 
The first part appears immediately following, and the second and concluding 
part in next week’s issue.—ED. ] 

N enormous sum of money is spent annually throughout 

our islands on rearing and preserving pheasants. 

Many of the men from whose pockets this money 

comes complain bitterly from time toa .time of the 

extravagance of their keepers, of the enormous bills 

for food and of the meagre or unsatisfactory results obtained 
from their exenditure. 

At the end of the big day, when a few mone or less than 
the expected number of pheasants have been lalled, the host 
must olten feel that the amount of money he has spent is by no 
means proportionate to the amount of pleasure ‘te has given to 
his guests. If, on the other hand, it was evident ‘‘o him that the 
maximum amount of enjoyment had been got out of the day, any 
real or imaginary extravagance on the part of his keeper would 
be overlooked, and not a farthing of his outlay would be grudged. 
If this is a correct view of the feelings of a host, it is quite 
certain that on many estates there is more money wasted on the 
day of the shoot, in the way the birds are put over the guns, 
than is ever likely to be the case before it. One thousand 
badly-shown pheasants are often killed, when a quarter of 
the number, well shown, would have given more than double 
the pleasure. What an extensive field there is for waste in 
this way! One might almost say that every pheasant shot, 
which might have been made to fly better, is so much money 
thrown away. 

The places in the British: Isles where little or no ingenuity 
is required to make pheasants fly so high and fast as to afford 
the shooter the maximum amount of pleasure in killing or in 
attempting to kill them are not numerous, nor is it intended to 
refer to any such ground in this article, but rater to point out a 
few of the more important points to be observed in less easily 
managed coverts betore pheasants can be mace to do their best 
in the way of flying. In the majority of cases high pheasants 
can only be got at the expense of the total killed at the end ot 
the day. This is not because the high birds are less well killed, 
but because they are flushed a great deal further from the guns 
than would be the case if the object was to kill as large a number 


as possible in the one day. Thus they have a far better chance 
of escape before coming under fire. 

This, then, is one of the chief difficulties to be surmounted 
by an owner of covert shooting. His keeper wishes to see as 
many birds in the larder as possible, apsolutely regardless of the 
pleasure they have given to the guns who were asked to shoot 
them, and of their edible qualities when killed. Ten or fifteen 
years ago it was hard to find a keeper who had the remotest 
idea of putting his birds up in the air, or who hada soul above the 
numerical value of his bag. 

Each year, however, tends to increase the supply of keepers, 
whose boast it is that their pheasants fly better than those of 
their neighbours, even although from one cause or another they 
may not be so numerous, and it is to be hoped that the latter 
consideration will be held to be of Jess importance still in the 
future. A keeper deserves no more credit for rearing 10,000 
pheasants with the help of alarge staff of underlings and unlimited 
funds than does the man who rears his 400 or 500 without help. 
It is more important that he should thoroughly understard the 
art of making his birds fly than that he should be renowned for 
the enormous head of game he has reared, and if more attention 
was paid to this point by wealthy owners of coverts when 
engaging a head-keeper, their invitations to shoot would be the 
more eagerly accepted. Of course there are many owners who 
can find the time and who possess the inclination and aptitude 
for managing their own beating arrangements, and a very interest- 
ing study it is, but even they will find all their well-laid plans of 
no avail unless their keeper co-operates with them willingly. 
We have all often heard a grudging assent given by the keeper 
to his master’s new suggestion for beating a covert, but seldom, in 
that case, have we seen the new way a success. In defence ofthe 
keeper, however, it must be said that the fresh scheme is often 
sprung upon him at the last moment, after all the arrangements 
have been made for a totally different way of beating, and it 
is not, therefore, always liis fault that it fails. If keepers could 
understand why we want our pheasants put well up in the air, 
the knowledge might make them more anxious to comply with 
our wishes, and they might spend a little time and thought in 
trying to carry them out. Instead of this they say, ‘“* What is 
the use of sending them high? They (the guns) can’t even hit 
them when flying low.” Luckily, low pheasants are not often 
fired at, but if any attempt is made to kill them, it is only a 
half-hearted,- rather shamefaced one, and the shooter has no 
confidence in the result. 
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Apart from the danger to stops and other guns of shooting 
low pheasants, they are not so well killed, because there is often 
nothing but the tail of the bird visible to shoot at, and there can 
be no satisfaction to anyone in drilling the life out of a bird 
through masses of flesh and feathers, and to do even this 
successfully it must be done at close quarters. No, the actual 
killing of a pheasant is only a very small part of the shooter’s 
art, and gives little or no cause for self-congratulation unless 
achieved in the right way. The impossibility of doing this with 
low birds saves their lives, and sadly disappoints the keeper. 

In the next and concluding section a few of the ways of 
improving the rises will be discussed and explained. Sos, 


A HARD YEAR FOR THE KEEPER. 
IT does not look as if the keeper’s task was to be a light cne this year. 
There apparently are a great many acorns ; indeed, the crop of all berries and 
wild fruits of this kind appears far more plentiful than usual, which ought to 
make the life of the pheasant—especially of the wild bird, which does not 
depend very much on the doles of charity—a very pleasant one with varied 
diet. But in a year of many acorns pheasants are much more prone to 
wander, going along the hedgerows and picking up the fallen fruit, than in a 
year when acorns are scarce. Added to that is the fact that the foliage, even 
now in the latter half of October, might be almost the foliage of summer for 
the density and the greenness of the trees. This means, of course, that 
coverts will not be properly skot until later than usual, and the keeper will 
have to keep guard over the birds till an unusually late date. In a year when 
the temptations to wander are plentifully supplied, this task becomes one of 
greater difficulty than ever. 
Too LARGE A Srcck OF GROUSE LEFT ON SOME Moors. 

Grouse have so very pleasantly belied most of the forecasts, and been so 
very much more plentiful than it was supposed they would be, that in many 
places where owners had arranged to shoot the ground lightly the necessity 
has become apparent of shooting off a good many more birds than was 
proposed at first, in order to leave on the moor just a fair breeding stock and 
not an inordinate number of birds. Even on some moors where they have 
not been at all sparing in the early shooting the like necessity has become 
obvious. Thus at Hunthill, for instance, where they shot 5,000 brace in the 
first month, the stock still remaining is so heavy that it is proposed to take 
another 1,000 brace off the moor. These, as we are informed, it is intended 
to kill in the course of a week’s driving in November. Hunthill is a very fine 
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THE GREENKEEPER. 

ODERN conditions of green-keeping, and modern 
requirements which expect great things of the 
professional greenkeeper, and putting greens which 
shall keep always grassy and smooth, even under the 
most severe provocations, have led to a little trouble. 

The old system, if it was to be called a system, was that the 
resident professional goifer should look after the green. He was 
supposed to have picked up, in course of his golf playing, some 
empirical knowledge of the best way of treating greens so as to 
make the grass grow and to keep them green. On the whole, his 
knowledge was fairly summed up by the unfailing instruction of 
«Qld Tom” Morris, under all circumstances of difficulty: ‘ Pit 
on mair saun.” The professional player did not disappoint 
expectations in his green-keeping, because expectations were not 
very high; the stress of play on the greens was not as severe as it 
is now, so that ‘the wearin’ o’ the green”’ did not go on quite at 
the modern pace, and the standard of the green’s condition was 
not as high as it is in these modern days. We did not expect 
nearly as much. 

The modern golfer demands a great perfection and exact- 
ness of even surface on his greens. His demand is not 
always fulfilled, but that is his ideal. In the search for 
it, the professional player and empirical greenkeeper is 
generally tried and found wanting, and the result is that there 
has arisen a certain division of functions. The professional 
player remains, for the purpose of instructing the tyro, of playing 
matches when wanted, of inending and making clubs and so on; 
but the green has now to have a professional of its own, practi- 
cally a gardener, whose whole duty is to see that the putting 
greens, tees, bunkers and the “going” through the course are 
all in proper order and verdure. It is a big job; it is a job 
which ought to have a special and specially-skilled man told off 
to it; and the effect is, on the whole, satisfactory. Asa rule, the 
greens, etc., are far better looked after by their gardener than they 
used to be by the professional golfer who was their guardian in 
the good old days. On the other hand, it is a division of labour 
which is apt to lead to difficulties. The greenkeeper, it may be, is 
excellent for his own job—we may grant him that, we may 
suppose him, if you please, the man of all the world with the 
best knowledge of grasses and how to make them grow—but, 
when we have given the man all that to his credit, we have not 
given him anv testimonial for a knowledge of golf. He may be 
entirely ignorant of it, and, as it happens, on one or two very 
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moor ; but 1,000 brace is a big bag for any Scottish moor in a week so late 
on as November, and the very fact that it is even suggested that so much can 
be done in so short a time is evidence of the wonderful stock that must be left. 
In any case it is bound to be splendid sport, for the driven grouse in 
November is a bird that takes some killing. 

MONGOLIANS. 

Now that the season is so far advanced that we are able to take some 
kind of stock of our pheasants, it is satisfactory to find further confirmation 
of the views formed last year as to the merits of the Mongolian birds, and the 
crosses between them and the common pheasants of our coverts. They are 
proving themselves again to have superior virtues in the way of immunity 
from disease, of general hardihood and quick growth to a fine weight, and of all 
the qualities which are of value to us in pheasants. Their greater weight 
does not seem to make them at all slower in flight or less inclined to fly 
high; indeed, we have evidence to the contrary. We have not as yet heard 
much of these birds in the countries where they get the pheasants to fly really 
high, such as Wales and parts of the West of England. It is quite certain, 
however, that they would suit all that country well, so far as their general 
health is concerned, for it is characteristic of them to be strong and in good 
case under conditions which are not ideally favourable for pheasants in general, 
and the damper ciimate and heavier land of the West Country would not be 
likely to affect them at all adversely. 

HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES. 

The comparative failure of partridges in England this season will be 
likely to put more people th.in ever on the look-out for the best Hungarians 
to supplement native deficiencies. This is not the place for us to indicate the 
best source of the supply of this demand, but it may be useful to draw 
attention once again to the great advantage of procuring foreign birds early 
and turning them out on their new land as soon as it is conveniently possibl >. 
The advantage is two-fold, for the birds which are bought early are likely to 
be in better condition than the later ones, because they are so much 
more likely to be despatched directly alter being caught without being kept 
for a long time in a pen; and, in the second place, it gives them the longer 
opportunity of being acquainted with their new home ground, and of 
pairing with the English birds. November and December are therefore far 
better months for their purchase than January and February. It is also much 
the better plan to pay after instead of before the receipt of the birds, in order 
that it may be ascertained that the lot purchased include not more than a 
small and due proportion of weakly, perhaps of dead, birds. If the rule were 
always adhered to, to decline payment for birds arriving dead or diseased, the 
interests of the English purchasers generally would be better served by the 
vendors. 


GREEN. 


fine courses, which are also very finely kept, from the green- 
keeper’s standpoint, he is thus ignorant, and the natural trouble 
follows. It is natural that trouble should follow, for in 
the ordinary course of affairs the authorities will let the 
man who looks after the greens arrange where the holes 
are to be cut and where the teeing marks are to be 
riaced; and, since this man is often very ignorant of golf, 
it follows that the tees are likely to be often arranged in 
the most unsuitable places with regard to the conditions of wind 
and weather, and the holes will often be found in quite impossible 
positions. The obvious alternative of letting the greenkeeper 
arrange these matters would be to let the professional golfing 
man arrange them; but it is no less obvious that this division of 
responsibility would be very nearly certain to lead to friction. 
The point is so obvious that it need not be elaborated, and 
probably the idea of letting the one man cut the hole in a green 
looked alter by the other must be abandoned at once as quite 
unworkable. It looks, therefore, as if there was no real road out 
of this zmpasse, excepting by grace of the unselfishness of the 
secretary or of some member of the green committee who wili be 
willing to sacrifice his time and convenience so far as to walk 
round and advise the greenkeeper once or twice during the week 
where the holes should be cut and the teeing marks placed. It 
would probably do quite well if this member of the green com- 
mittee were to get the greenkeeper to walk round with him, 
while he was playing a match of the friendly kind, and at each 
hole and each tee directions could be given to the keeper without 
any real interference with the game. This is, indeed, the course 
which is very often virtually followed at many clubs. 

The ideal is, perhaps, that the good greenkeeper should also 
be the good golfer. A very great authority has told us that it is 
much more important that our ideals should be high than that 
they should be realised. At the same time, it is not much use 
having ideals which there is no reasonable expectation cf realising 
to some extent, and it becomes just a question whether the 
combination of golfing and of real green-keeping talent is within 
tke scope of excellence which it is, humanly speaking, possible 
to realise. Put in that form, it is a question to which the answer 
must be, of course, a ready affirmative: it is possible enough 
that a man may combine sufficient of both talents for this com- 
bination. But when we put the question in another form—and 
really it is the practical form, and the one which matters for 
present purposes—and ask whether it is possible to find such a 
doubly-endowed being, then the answer becomes doubtful, even 
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if it has not to be given in the negative. The conclusion to be 
drawn is that there is a very good opening for men who can 
combine the knowledge of golf with a real knowledge of keeping 
the green. A very little knowledge of golf, if a little common- 
sense go with it, is quite sufficient; all that is needed is that 
the man shall know enough to avoid absurdities in the 
way of placing holes and tees. But there must be no 
mistake at all about the knowledge of grasses and their treat- 
ment. We cannot have too much of that; and as for the best 
means of its acquirement, that is another, and a long, story. 
3ut some of the possible means wiil suggest themselves readily, 
and their pursuit will not be vain. Since my own part in the 
work was limited to the comparatively 1umble task of editing, 
and I had very little to do with supplying the text, I may 
perhaps, without advertising myself unduly, point out that a 
recently published volume in the Country Lire Library of 
Sport, called «*‘ Golf Greens and Green-[Keeping,” gives hints in 
this direction, written by competent specialists in the different 
soils on which British golf greens have been made. These hints 
ought to be of much value in helping the golfer to acquire the 
necessary knowledge of grasses and of their use for golfing 
purposes, and of the sowing, mowing, rolling, watering and the 
rest of the many problems which the modern greenkeeper is 
called upon to solve. That they contain all that is to be said on 
the extensive subject is not for a moment to be claimed for 
them; that they may be of some valuable assistance it is only 
reasonable to hope. 


Mr. A. H. Reap’s Wins AT SANDWICH. 
MR. A. H. READ is a golfer of whom we should hear more if he took more 
part in the important competitions of the year. Asa rule, he has not been 
much in evidence in these bigger events, and probably the best work that he 
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for the second half. In case of a halved match, another round is to be 
played at Timperley for decision. There are those whom this precautionary 
condition will cause to smile, for they will say that the prospect of a halved 
match is so remote that it might have been neglected. In golf, however, 
‘*one never knows,” and in any case those writers in the papers who speak of 
the challenge issued by Duncan and Mayo as ‘‘ cheek ”’—of course, they use finer 
words to describe it, but it works down to that monosyllable—write a good 
deal of nonsense. It seenis to me to show a gallant spirit on the part of tnese 
two rising young golfers. Nor can it be thought to be in any sense an 
ill-advised move from the standpoint of their professional prospects. They 
start this match with all to win and nothing to lose (for I daresay that their 
personal holding in the £100 staked is not very enormous); the match is a 
fine advertisement for them; they lose nothing if they are beaten ; they are 
heavy gainers in glory if they even make a good fight of it; and if they 
should chance to win—than which very much more unlikely things have 
happened in golfing history—they would be made men at once. Fir all 
which reasons those who write of their ‘‘ folly” in issuing such a challenge 
utter foolish words, which fly in the fashion of a boomerang to make the 
charge of ‘‘ foily ” recoil on the writers. HorACE HuTcuHINson. 


GOLF AND LIMITED LIABILITY. 

O more eloquent testimony of the widespread popularity 
of golf is to be found than in the growing feature to 
make it a dividend-earning pastime. The principle of 
limited liability is being more and more applied to the 
development of the game, especially in regard to the 

acquisition of suitable ground for links. The two impelling 
motives which are leading golfers in their corporate capacity as a 
club to unite for the purposes of enjoying the amenities of the 
game on the lines of greatest freedom to the players, and on the 
most favourable financial terms to themselves, are, first of all, the 
natural desire to get rid of hampering restrictions imposed by a 
landlord in the use of the land; and, second, in making the club 
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ever has done, in the fierce ght that beats upon any competition of the 
kind, was in the course of last weex’s meeting at Sandwich, where he won 
both the medals against a good field. He had to suffer defeat from Mr. 
C. Kk Hutchison when they played off the tie for the best medal score at any 
meeting during the year, but for all the rest he was invincible. Sandwich 
and Romford are very unlike each other as places on which golf is to be 
played, but Mr. Kead seems to be equally at home at both. 


THE CHAMPIONSHIP OF AUSTRALIA. 

Mr. Spencer Gollan, of whom we were reading only the other day that 
he had won the championship of New Zealand, is now reported to have won 
the championship of Australia also. Mr. Gollan is one of the best golfers, 
in a certain sense, that I know. He is not by any means one of the best 
players; but there are a great many who can play the game a good deal 
better—that is to say, are more skilful in executing the different shots, and 
have a much greater variety of shots at their command—whom yet Mr. Gollan 
would generally beat, because he has such a fine temperament for the game, 
such good sense, and because he can, and does, ‘‘try” every inch of the way. 
One feels, somehow, that it is all the more, therefore, to his credit to be a 
winner so constantly. Regarcing this, his latest, win of the Austraiian 
championship, it has to be said in justice, and without any idea of discounting 
the credit of the vicory, that Mr. Michael Scott, the previous holder of the 
championship, was not playing. Ile has been over here golfing at 
St. Andrews and elsewhere, hitting the ball a dreadfully long way, and 
showing that, with him in the field, at any rate, the winning of the Australian 
championship can be no holiday task. 





THE PROFESSIONAL FOURSOME MATCH. 
Duncan and Mayo, to mame the issuers of the challenge first, are to 
meet Braid and Vardon on November 20th at Walton Heath, for the first 
half of the seventy-two-hole foursome, and at Timperley on November 23rd 


expenditure in the making and improvement of the course a 
dividend-earning investment for the general body of players. The 
time was, and that not very long ago, when good and suitable 
land even in the neighbourhood of large towns could be readily 
got for links at a rate of rental not much higher than the agricul- 
tural value of the land. But owners of land and their estate 
agents soon realised that the tenure of land .by a golf club was 
one of the most fruitful methods of its subsequent development 
and appreciation in value to which the ground could be tem- 
porarily put. They soon learned that golfers as a class were 
about the most desirable tenants that they could have, for the 
game being an expensive one, it could only be followed by 
men who were relatively well off. To lease 100 or 150 
acres of undeveloped pasture land or boggy heath in the neigh- 
bourhood of a large town to a golf club meant the giving of 
effect to two cardinal objects in the eyes of every estate-owner. 
First, the land was held at a more substantial rent than would be 
obtainable were it let simply as grazing land. Next, it was 
drained, improved, and beautified by a liberal expenditure on the 
part of the golfers to make it suitable for their game; and, third, 
the land was returning a higher present value to the owner than 
if allowed to lie idle, while at the same time it was rapidly 
growing in value until the moment was ripe when the golf links 
could be converted into a valuable building estate. The moment 
of that point of further development in the landlord’s scheme 
was bound to arrive sooner or later, and when it did come the 
golfers found that their lease had to be broken, and despite all 
their expenditure on draining and making putting greens, they 
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had to strike their camp and migrate elsewhere. That inevit- 
able feature in the history of leasehold tenure in golf clubs 
has long led to the conviction that the only satisfactory basis 
upon which a golf club should now be organised is that of 
freehold tenure by the golfers themselves. Many golf clubs, 
therefore, up and down the country have used the limited liability 
principle among themselves to establish a good golf club on a 
firm and permanent basis. They have taken this action mainly 
through the strong impulse that the product of the financial 
expenditure of making .a golf course 
and improving the land should not be 
acquired by individuals who have not 
helped: to lessen the general sacrifice. 
They have also seen that throughout 
the long history of the game there are 
really few cases where golf clubs have 
closed their doors through lack of 
money support by the members them- 
selves ; and it has thus been not a long 
step to lead golfers as a class to the 
assured conviction that the acquisition 
of a freehold golf course, wherever 
situated, is one of the steadiest as well 
as one of the most hopeful of invest- 
ments. Stones and slates, bricks and 
lime are really tangible things which 
appeal to the average investor as he 
saunters along the street and contem- 
plates the fructifying efforts of his own 
savings as well as those of others 
whom self-interest has allied with him. 
But there seems to be coming a time 
when sand bunkers and putting greens, 
little ponds, and sluggish streams, 
included within the area of a golf green, 
will have an equally stimulating effect 
on the imagination of the golfer as he 
makes his daily or weekly circuit of 
the links. He can make himself happy 
by the serene thought that he is one of the freeholders of 
the links fused into an enlightened corporation of golfers, who 
are utilising the land in the general interest of the members, and 
whose outlay upon it can never be absorbed capriciously or 
unfairly by another under the so-called sanction of what the 
political economists describe as “the unearned increment.” 

This tendency on the part of golfers towards incorporation 
among themselves for the purpose of becoming owners of their own 
links is also seen in a wider extension of the principle in the growth 
of municipal links. It is not many years since something like an 
outcry Was raised against the suggestion that ratepayers who knew 
nothing of golf, and who cared much less about what was implied 
in the jargon of cleeks and niblicks, should allow themselves to be 
rated for the provision of a municipal golf course. But the 
experiment was tried, and it proved to be so remunerative to 
every class in the local community that golf has long since been 
welcomed as a blessed fountain of scattering perennial wealth 
rather than a vexatious and distressing burden. Thus at 
Bournemouth there are now two golf courses under the control 
of the municipality ; and even the ratepayers who shook their 
heads dubiously over the project when first mooted agree in 
admitting that a more remunerative investment for the benefit of 
the whole community could not have been devised. Encouraging 
examples of the application of limited liability to golf are to be 
found more frequently to-day than ever before in the history of 
the game. They all point to one general conclusion—namely, 
that golf clubs should do their utmost by personal and financial 
sacrifice to acquire the freehold of their links, and to band them- 
selves as a small investing community to reap the rewards of 
their prudent foresight and liberal expenditure in promoting one of 
the healthiest of outdoor recreations. Limited liability, indeed, 
when translated into the current coin of homely conversation, is 
nothing more nor less than that “those who liberally sow shail 
liberally reap.” 
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WaLion HrarH Dormy House CLus. 
ONE of the new features of the Walton Heath Golf Club is the erection of a 
** Dormy House Club” a short distance from the present club-house, ard within 
the same grounds. The idea of founding such a social club as a branch of the 
parent institution is a scund and practical one, and it is sure to receive a 
large measure of support among the Walton Heath golfers. The Dormy 
House Clubs that have been in past years established at seaside links, like 
Brancaster and Rye, have proved themselves to be exceedingly popular, as 
well as financially profitable, resorts for club members 2t holiday-times, or 
during week-ends throughout the year, This is the first experiment that has 
been made of such a club in the neighbourhood of London ; but those who 
are aware of the high quality of the golf to be obtained at Walton Heath, and 
how suitable in beauty and natural attractiveness the situation is for passing a 
peaceful week-end in the most invigorating Surrey air, will promptly realise 
that the new Dormy House is just the thing that was desired to complete the 
golfing equipment of Walton Heath. Here, too, the limited liability 
principle has been applied, and the new social club will be under very 
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capable management and election committees representative of the Walton 
Heath Club. The management committee is Sir Alexander Kennedy, who 
is chairman, Mr. Edward Hudson, Mr. G. A. Riddell and Mr. W. Herbert 
Fowler, the last-named being the secretary and managing director of the 
Dormy House. Only members of the Walton Heath Golf Club will be 
eligible for election. The annual subscription is £1 1s, and no entrance fee 
will be charged at present. <A limited number of bedrooms can be taken for 
periods of a month or more on payment of the fees from time to time fixed by 
the management committee, and special terms will be charged for bedrooms 
during the two Epsom race-meetings. The buildings of the Dormy ITouse 
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Club have been erected from designs by Mr. E. L. Lutyens. Judging by 
experience elsewhere, it is probable that the Dormy House will become so 
popular that the authorities may soon have to extend the present available 
accommodation. 


“WHERE THE ' ; 
FOREST MURMURS.” 


EADERKS of Country Lire will be grateful for this 
collection in book form of papers that have from time to 
time adorned its pages. Death has drawn aside the veil 
that hid the personality of the writer known for too 
brief a time as Fiona Macleod; but yet it is impossible 

for those who have followed the course of this now silent hand 
along the paths of beauty and the ways of loveiiness to put off 
the old illusion; rather do we cling to the belief that only a 
woman could have dreamed such white and stainless dreams. 
For on this golden sheaf of gleanings gathered from the harvest 
fields of Nature is fallen a light so pure and virginal as seems to 
be the reflection of a spirit which has walked only in lovely places 
far from the dusty roadway of the world. And I think the name 
of Fiona Macleod will always awaken in the heart of love the image 
of some pale and girlish visionary with the still deep eyes 
of those who live with dreams. And yet, to the almost maiden 
sweetness and purity of thought and expression, that give such 
charm to the works of their author, there is united a virility and 
a strength both of fancy and suggestion, a certain noble spacious- 
ness of style that—long before 1 was aware of the identity of Fiona 
Macleod—set me wondering as to whether this were the writing 
of man or woman. Perhaps there has never before been an 
author in whom the feminine and the masculine have called for 
utterance, and have been so beautilully mingled in expression. 
And in considering this book, its dual nature—a nature that 
must have been more than suspected by its author, in the 
choice of a woman’s name for its subscription—will serve as a 
means to point out its weakness and its strength, its merits and 
deiects. Not that these are to be put wholly into one or the other 
scale, and balanced against each other, the faults laid to the 
feminine side, and the beauties to the masculine, for each gives 
something to each, more perhaps than it takes away. And it is 
impossible after reading this book—which the superficial may be 
inclined to dismiss with the thought that it is a book of Nature and 
so easily written and readily understood—not to be struck with the 
knowledge—the technical’ knowledge, if such a prosaic term may 
be used—of Nature running throughout its pages, especially 
when united to so much of poetical suggestion and observation. 
Fiona Macleod seems to draw from an inexhaustible well of the 
legends and traditions of all countries in those papers that deal 
with the far-off beauty of the stars and clouds. And yet these 
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papers, masculine in their knowledge and memory, are the least 
beautiful things in the book; they have a savour of scissors and 
paste, of the note-book and library shelf. They are little more 
than acatalogue of synonyms. Theessays that voice the author's 
own observation and interpretation of Nature are the best, and 
these, both for imaginative intensity and felicity of language, 
are worthy of a place on our book-shelves beside the master- 
pieces of Richard Jefferies. Perhaps Jefferies was in closer 
communion with Nature, loved her more humanly, worshipped 
her more nearly, but his sight was more limited spiritually as 
well as physically ; he had not Fiona Macleod’s ecstasy for the 
beauty of space and the joy of distance, Lying on a hill he 
would describe the things of nearer view—the turf, the hare- 
bell, the browsing sheep ; be did not or could not see the far-off 
hills, the wooded valleys, the golden cornfields, the blue 
horizon. And in style there is the same difference: that of 
Jefferies is less remote, less ornate, severer, perhaps more satis- 
fying. He is to the prose of Nature what Wordsworth is to its 
poetry, while Fiona Macleod has more of the wayward 
intensity of Shelley. And, like Shelley, who had not a little 
of the feminine in his nature, the latter is profuse of 
epithet and imagery, and intoxicating though their sweetness 
be, it is a sweetness that is almost too long drawn out. 
Thisis a bock totake up fora moment and then put down again. 
lor after wanderinga while through its mazes of honeyed sound and 
subtle perfume, the sense becomes cloyed with too much sweet- 
ness, longs for a plainer diet, would leave the hills of dream and 
the fields of faéry, the waters of sleep and the places of solitude 
for the noisy street, for the sound of human voices and the clasp 
of human hands. But it is ungrateful to quarrel with so rich 
a feast, spread as it is with the ambrosia of Beauty, and 
the nectar of dreams. We are put under a spell of words, 
a glamour of language, for which we may seek in vain 
through the pages of contemporary literature, be it prose 
or poetry. And this work belongs more to the domain of poetry 
than that of prose. It has that sustained note of airy and delicate 
loveliness which is the peculiar property of song. It has that 
ecstasy which Plato demanded of the true poet. And it isa 
curious paradox that Fiona Macleod is more satisfying as poet 
in her prose than in her poetry. Lavish though this volume be 
of epithets, these are yet so rich in suggestion, of so haunting 
and arresting a sweetness, that we cannot wish one away, The 
masculine touch gives them strength and coherence, The 
writing everywhere shows the master hand, is the work of one 
who knows to the full the value and meaning of words. ‘Take 
this passage from “The Tides,” with which all readers of 
these pages must be familiar : 


Flow and ebb, ebb and flow . . . it is the utterance of the divine 
law, the eternal word of Order. It is life itseif. What life is there from the 
phosphorescent atom in the running wave to the enfranchised soul stepping 
westward beyond the twilight of time, that is not subject to the ineffable 
rhythmic law? The tides cf the world, the tides of life: the grey sap, the 
red blood, the secret dews, the tameless seas, birth and death, the noons and 
midnights of the mind of man, the evening dusk, and the morning glory of 
the soul . . . one and all move inevitably, and in one way: in one way 
come, and go and come again. 


Or this from ‘* The Sons of the North Wind”: 


How lovely then were the trees which had been set on fire by the 
unconsuming flames of the sunset: what a fairyland, now, of delicate amber 
and transiucent topaz. What mysterious colonnades, what avenues of lovely 
light! And then, later, to turn, and see the chill grey-blue ice-bound trees 
behind one filling slowly with moonshine, as the immensity cf ocean fills, 
wave after wave, at moonrise. when a cloud is slowly uplifted by mysterious 
withdrawing airs! Then, truly, was Dreamland no longer a phantasy of 
sleep, but a loveliness so great that, like deep music, there could be no words 
wherewith to measure it, but only the breathless unspoken speech of the soul 
upon whom has failen the secret dews 


Or this from ‘The Hill-Tarn,” perhaps the most purely beautiful 
piece of writing in the book: 

How often in thoughts have I seen that coronal of white swans above 
the dark face of that dark solitary tarn; in how many dreams I have listened 
to the rustle of unlcosening wings, and seen seven white phantoms rise cloud- 
like, and like clouds at night drift swiftly mto the dark; and heard as 
mournful bells through the solitudes of Sleep the Zozk honk of the wild-swans 
traversing the obscure forgotten ways to the secret country beyond sleep and 
dreams and silence. 

It sets one wishing that we had more writing like this, and 
more readers of things so spiritually fine and beautiful, to lift us 
out of the mire and slough of the halfpenny press and trashy 
novel. And it sets one thinking, too, as to the way 
of life—its exceeding joy and blessedness—of that wayfaring 
soul which, during its brief sojourn upon the hills of Time, caught 
so much of beauty from its surroundings, left so rich a legacy ot 
loveliness to all who care to take. Surely it is a call to this 
material and money-grubbing generation, a call as of one of the 
inspired seers of old to a simpler and purer way of life, to a higher 
and nobler plane of thought, Not the least beautiful thing of 
this volume is the dedication—a tribute of which its recipient 
may well be proud. The later papers are not on the same 
high level as the opening chapters; they show a certain 
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lassitude and tiredness, and in them the author has given 
us more of the note-book than of original observation and 
thought, But read this book all you who hunger and thirst 
after Beauty, and you shall be filled. For you shall 
drink the dews of Morning from its pages, and eat therefrom the 
manna of loveliness and dreams, It is a book to take up, and 
put down, but it is to be put down among other old and familiar 
companions of lonely hours and quiet communings with Beauty, 
and they who take it up and read with secret delight, the 
inspired expression of their own love and worship of Nature, will 
put it down with a feeling of refreshment and one of gratitude to 
the vanished hand that leads out of the heat and turmoil of life 
into the green places where water is. R. G. T. Coventry. 


[* ‘*Where the Forest Murmurs”; Nature Essays, by Fiona Macleod, 
Offices of Counrry LiFe, 20, Tavistock Sueet, } 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE SMALL HOLDING BALANCE.-SHEET. 
[To 1rHE Epiror or ‘‘ Country LIFE.” | 
51R,—With reference to the balance-sheet of a small holding in your issue of 
October 2oth,-I should like to be informed, if possible, on the item relative 
to calves. Ona one side of the account we see ‘‘ Purchase of calves, £5 8s.,” 
and on the other side ‘* Value of calves, £24 10s.” In one year this seems 
a big profit. low were the calves reared, and how many ?—R. L. BEANE, 


[To tHe Epiior oF ‘*‘ Counrry LIFE.”’} 

S1rk,—In connection with small holder’s balance-sheet, it would be interesting 
to know (1) How much of the £61 14s. gd. was for butter and how much 
for milk? (2) If the writer makes any profit in buying and selling young 
stock? (3) The cost of weaning calves ?—W. P. DANIELS 

[We have communicated with the owner of the small holding referred 
to, and he replies as follows; ‘*I bought during the year covered by my 
balance-sheet five heifer calves, as follows: December tith, shorthorn calf 
(from a five-gallon cow) a week old, £1 5s.; April 25th, shorthorn calf 
(white) a week old, £13 July 18th, shorthorn (roan) five days old, £1 8s.; 
August Ist, half-breed (grand-daughter of Doctor) a week old, £1 §s. 
Resides these, I also reared a beautiful Jersey heifer calf born on October 20th 
last year from my pedigree Jersey heifer Gipsy. I gave all these calves new 
milk until about three weeks old, and then I put them on to separated 
milk and crushed linseed, following the excellent directions given in the 
leaflet published by the Board of Agriculture. The feeding by means 
of milk and linseed together with hay, or a run out into the meadow I 
continued for five months; each calf costing in linseed about 15s. Now | 
estimate the value of the calves respectively at £8 (my own Jersey), 47 10s., £4, 
42 Ios. and £2 1os. It may be remarked that if I took these calves to market 
I should not get these prices for them owing to the present depression in store 
stock. Very likely; but I am rearing well-bred calves from big milkers for private 
customers, I have not done any buying and selling by dealing in young stock 
this year. I expect those who bought last autumn and early this spring, and 
have had to sell this autumn, have burnt their fingers from the severe drought of 
thissummer, As to the question of the proportion of the £61 14s. gd. realised 
for butter to that for milk, I have sold £9 2s. worth of milk (new and 
separated), and £52 12s. gd. of butter.”—Ep. ] 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE BOTTLE 
[To THE Epir1or or ‘*CouNntrY LIFE.’ | 
S1r,—I have two bottles in my possession. One is marked 
A 
T. Sampson 
1746 
on front. The other has no mark. —ARTHUR COODE, 
[The bottle with seal and dated is, or has been, a wine merchanvs. 

The one without is of little interest, unless of peculiar form.—ED. | 


THE PURITY OF SEEDS. 
{To THE Eptror oF ‘‘COUNTRY LiFk.”] 
Sir,—In a popular handbook lying at my elbow called *‘ Law for the Million,” 
I find it stated that it is a criminal offence ‘‘to adulterate or kill seeds with 
intent to defraud.” Does not this make a Government seed-testing establish- 
ment superfluous ?—F. A. 

[Our correspondent misses the point. The idea oi those who wish that 
England should possess, l:ke so many other countries, an official seed-testing 
establishment, is not to expose cases of fraud, which can be dealt with under 
the present law. Nature herself adulterates seeds in land that is not kept 
clear of weeds; and just as, in the case of milk, a standard of 3 per cent. of 
butter fat is insisted upon (althcugh many cows do not yield that quality of 
milk), so we think there should be a standard of purity for seeds. Atlroad, 
this fact has been abundantly recoznised, and the time has come when it 
should be so in Great Britain alse.—EpD ] 


THE BREAD QUESTION. 
[To tHE Epiror oF ‘* Country LiFE.”] 
S1r,—I am greatly pleased to see that in your issue of October 13th you 
call attention to a national evil, which seems now to have reached its climax 
—the deterioration in the quality of the bread we have to eat. I have 
spent some weeks this summer in travelling about Wales, and even in the 
most out-of-the-way places found it impossible to get anything but the taste- 
less compound known as baker’s bread, and that generally in its most 
unwelcome form—the tin loaf. On enquiry, I found that the home- 
made loaf was still baked at the mountain farms, but, unfortunately, it did 
not find its way to the stranger's table. Things were otherwise formerly. 
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% Kearns 
More than thirty years ago I remember staying at the Priory Inn at 
Lilanthony; a woman came down from the hill once a week to do the 
baking ; her loaves were a sight to see—a rich brown crust and a crumb not 
too white; more delicious bread I have never eaten. Such loaves as these, 
moreover, would keep fresh for a week, and it did not much matter how large 
they were. Your bakers’ stuff, on the other hand, dries up and gets stale 
directiy. Now it is surely a national 
evil that the staple articie of food should 
have so deteriorated, for as compared 
with the old home-made article it is 
both inferior in flavour and deficient in 
nourishing power. The causes are not 
far to seek. First, the blame lies with 
the consumer; owing to ignorance 
or apathy he leaves himself at the 
mercy of the trade, and accepts the 
article supplied to him by that auto- 
cratic authority with supine indifference. 
Secondly, it lies with the baker, who 
has invented new methods of his own, 
and who seems to have made it an 
article of faith that the only criterion of 
excellence in his product is whiteness, 
whereas, in point of fact, the whiter 
the bread is the less palatable it is. 
It is the baker, too, who is responsible 
for the tin loaf, an upstart impostor, 
which, being only palatable in disguise, 
has made us a toast-eating people. 
Thirdly, the blame lies with the miller, 
whose roller-ground, as opposed to stone-ground, flour is said tu be respon- 
sible for the decadent teeth of the rising generation ; and, lastly, as I learn from 
your masterly article in a recent number, with the farmer, who, dis- 
regarding the warnings of the expert, is content to sow his acres with wheat 
of an inferior quality. Is it too much to hope for reform on all these points? 
It is, of course, impossible uncer modern conditions for the prac:ice of 
baking at home to be at all common; but in the matter of bread (and, I 
might add, of cheese, but this is another story) is such abject acquiescence a 
necessity? As for the miller, we cannot, I am afraid, ask him to put the 
clock back and r. vert to antiquated methods ; but the farmer might, at any rate, 
supply him with better material. The baker? His 
is the most difficult case to deal with: he will 
no doubt plead that his only object is to please 
his customers, and point to his ledger as a proof 
of his success; but I suspect that in point of 
fact it is he who calls the tune, and his customers 
dance. A manufacturer in one of the most 
famous of our English cities has earned for 
himself a world-wide reputation by the produc- 
tion of a ** home-made” article of food of com- 
paratively slight importance ; who knows what 
a future may await the man who shall at last set 
the example of supplying his customers with 
good, honest, old-fashioned home-made bread 7 
—H. A. E. 


A KAF¥FIR SCHOOL. 

(Yo tHE Eprror oF *‘ Country LIFE.”] 
S1rR,—The photograph I send you may possibly 
interest your readers. It was taken in the 
North-Eastern Transvaal, just east of the 
Woodbush Mountain, the finest part of the 
Transvaal. It represents what is called a 
‘* Kaffir School,” young Kaffirs dressed up for 
their coming of age ceremonies, which are 
not in all respects refined enough to bear full 
description. I believe I was very lucky to 
get the photograph, as during the ceremonies 
the Kaffirs generally keep clear of white men. 
I was with a man who had been nearly twenty 
years in the district, and had never seen 
Kaffirs dressed in these costumes before.— 
R. H. BRAND. 
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THE INCREASE OF SHARKS IN ENGLISH 
WATERS. 

[To tHE Ep11oR oF ‘f CountrrRY LIFE.” | 
S1rk,—When fishing cff Deal a fortnight ago my boatman, James 
Wratten, and I had a curious experience. We were anchored near 
the South Brake Buoy, about two and a-half miles from the’ shore. 
Without warning a great commotion of the sea arose about 3o0yds. 
from our beat, the surface of the water was lashed into foam, and 
the spray thrown oft. or roft. into the air. At first we thought a 
whale was upon us, but on looking a second time we could dimly 
discern the shadowy forms of two large fish struggling. The 
boatman tripped the anchor as quickly as possible, and we rowed 
with all speed to the spot. On our arrival the commotion had 
subsided, but we found floating on the surface the half of a very 
large cod fish, from which the tail end had been fairly torn away 
by some great force. This we secured, and a careful examination 
showed that the aggressor was a shark, and, as the teeth marks 
prove, a very large shark. I enclose a photograph of the portion 
of the fish salved, which I trust you will consider of sufficient 
interest tc reproduce. It was, indeed, one of the finest 
specimens of the cod family I have seen in Deal waters, famed 
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increasing army of sea anglers. I should have been happy to 
send you a snap-shot of the struggle, but, alas! it was another 
instance of what fine shooting you meet when you have not your gun with 
you. —CHARLES HUSSEY. 





FAIRY RINGS ON PASTURE. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*COUNTRY LIFE.” ] 

Circles either of living toadstools or else of grass of a darker colour 
are frequently to be seen on old pas- 
ture or downland, and were a constant 
source of wonder till the doctor of the 
district pointed out what has always 
seemed to me a very satisfactory ex- 
planation, It is that a fungus in 
growing uses up that particular patch 
of soil, which will then not grow fungi 
for a long time. Soat the commence- 
ment the first fungus sheds its seed 
around it, and next year its offspring 
form a tiny circle, with the spot the 
parent plant grew in as ‘‘ dead” 
ground in the middle. The next year 
all the seeds that fall inside the ring 
do not germinate, only those that fall 
outward, and so in time big rings like 
the one in the photograph are formed, 
By the way, is it not a fact that 
mushrooms are in some way connected 
with horse dung? They are certainly 
more often found along cart-ruts and 
in pasture where horses have been 
than elsewhere; but I should like to 
know whether the spawn is to be found in the dung, or whether it is only 
partial to it as manure.—ROWDEN BRIDGE. 


SiR, 





THE PIED WAGTAIL IN KENT. 
[To THE EpiIror oF ‘*CountrRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I was greatly interested during a two days’ visit at Knockholt, Kent, 
in watching an unusually marked pied wagtail, a fine cock bird, with pure 
white forehead, face and throat. As these birds are migratory and come 
South in the autumn, it would be interesting to know if any of your readers 
had noticed this bird in the North of England. —P. CLEMENTI-SMITH. 





























